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Ir is a trite, but well-founded observation, that few modern 
publications can stand the test of criticism—they are usually, 
it is said, barren of interest ; or, if successful in that respect, 
faulty in composition, or, what is still more to be deplored, 
fraught with prejadice or immorality. The present work. will - 
be found a pleasing exception to this general remark; it is re- 

lete with learning and anecdote, so as to command the most 
fively attention ; and it is wvitten in a style highly creditable to 
the talents of the author, whose primary object, as he informs 
us in his preface, ‘* has been correctly to point out, and. distin- 
guish the several divisions and subdivisions of that portion of 
duration denominated Timx, of every variation in the regula- 
tion of which phenomenon, he has given a particular arfd histo- 
rical account; and he has added a minute description, not 
only of those instruments to which human ingenuity has re- 
sorted for tracing its flight, from the simple sun-dial to the acay 
curate chronometer, but also of such tables as have been intro 
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troduced for marking its progress, from the rude Alban calen- 
dar tothat of the present day.” | 

These articles are very interesting. From the month of 
November, as less connected with the rest, we make the fol- 
lowing selection. 


« NOVEMBER. 


‘¢ This month was called by the Saxons ‘ Wint Monat,’ to wit, ‘ wind 
moneth, whereby we may see that our ancestors were in this season of 
the yeare made acquainted with blustering Boreas, and it was the ancient 
custome for ship-men then to shroud themselves at home, and to give 
over sea-faring (notwithstanding the littleriesse of their then used voy- 
ages) untill blustering March had bidden them well to fare.’ And it after- 
wards obtained the name of Blotmonath, to denote that it was usual 
at that season to slaughter oxen, sheep, hogs, &c. for the service of the 
ensuing winter, artificial pasturage, drying of grass into hay, and other 
important circumstances in agricultura! pursuits, having been then un- 
known. The stock of salted meat then prepared was to last throughout 
the whole of the winter months, until vegetation again became suffi- 
ciently forward to enable them to resume the use of fresh provisions ; 
and we may form an idea of the vast extent to which the opulent pro- 
vided themselves and their retainers, by the larder of the elder Sren- 
CER in 1327, which so late as inthe month of May contained ‘the 
carcasses of 8O salted beeves, 500 bacons, and 600 muttons, mere 
reliques of his winter provisions.’ Notwithstanding the many disad- 
vantages under which they laboured from the infant state of husbandry, 
feastings to the most enormous and extravagant excess were usual; nor 
were these confined to the Monarchs and great Barons, but descended 
to the inferior orders in thecommunity. Epwarp the Third, in whose 
reign this passion for costly and destructive hospitality had become con- 
Spicuous, passed a species of sumptuary law, restraining all ranks of 
people within limits proportionate to their quality and apparent re- 
sources; but we find that, even after that law, Lionex of Clarente 
gave an entertainment at his marriage, at which there were thirty-six 
courses, and from the fragments of which upwardsof 1000 persons 
were fed, Perhaps Lionex was not,‘in point of proportionate ability, 
less capable of sustaining the charge of his matrimonial feast than 
Epwarp had been of defraying the enormous amount of 40,0001. 
which was expended at hiscoronation dinner ; a sum which, consider- 
ing the difference between the value of money at that and the present 
time, almost exceeds belief ; and yet we read that, at an earlier period 
(about the year 1302) Ratra, the Abbot of St. Augustine’s, ex- 
ceeded that sum by 3000/. when he gave a repast at his installation : 
we read, also, in authentic documents of Barons having 30,000 dishes 
served up at their wedding-tables ; of monks complaining against their 
abbots for depriving them of three out of thirteen dishes they were 

“accustomed to have at each meal ; of others enjoying seventeen dishes 
constantly, all of which were dressed with spices and rich sauces; of 
400/. being paid for almond-milk for the use of these self-mortifying 
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brethren on fish-days; and of an Archbishop (Nevitie) who had, 
among Other dainties, at one of his feasts, 1000 of those beautiful 
birds of the heron kind called egret or egrette, served at his table, 
since which they are become so scarce in this kingdom, that he may 
be justly charged with having almost destroyed the whole species 
atone meal. Gluttony indeed was carried to such an extent, that in 
these detter days the mere recital of some instances is sufficient to ex- 
cite our disgust and abhorrence. What aré we to think of 60 fat 
oxen, 400 swans, 2000 geese, with porpoises, seals, and other fish, 
and 28,000 tarts, custards, &c. served up for one meeting ? Of six 
ozen being consumed at a breakfast? Or, what of mills being 
employed to grind spices, and wells filled with wine, for a period of 
three months ? And yet such facts are too well authenticated to admit 
of confutation. These sensual enormities are not, however, to be 
considered as having been confined to England ; for on the continent 
they appear to have been even more prevalent; and we read with 
equal horror and disgust -of a favorite preacher in France, who toy 
excessive Epicureanism superadded the impious prophaneness of read- 
ing from the pulpit, a petition from the pheasants, partridges, and 
ortolans, that the clergy alone would eat them, ‘ so that, being incor- 
porated with their glorieus bodies, they might be raised to heaven, 
and not go with infamous devourers to the infernal regions.” Butwer, 
an English physician of the 16th century, who appears to have held 
* the luxurious tyranny of the belly’ in proper contempt, has given 
the following quaint instructions to all practitioners in the science of 
gormandizing, in his treatise styled ‘ ANTMROPOMETAMORPHOSIS.” 

* Stridor dentium, 

© Altam silentium, 

* Stridor gentium. 

*€ Which has been ludicrously translated, 

‘ Work for the jaws, 

‘ A silent pause, 

‘ Frequent ha-hahs.’ 
And he shews the advantage of an attention to such rules by the 
judicious observation that it  adjourns discourse until the belly be full, 
at which time men are better at leisure, and may more securely* ven- 





* <©In the family of the great Sir Thomas More, a servant always 
was employed in reading during meal time, ‘ there being no security 
in conversation before serving-men.’ Our facetious author, therefore, 
appears to have had a double meaning in his allusion to security in 
table-talk ; the one as applying to the stomach being properly for- 
tified for such exertion; the other, regarding the political danger that 
might ensue’ from any accidental or misinterpreted expression! In 
those times, ‘ dumb waiters’ might have been advantageously used ; 
but in such case the GreaT must have condescended to ‘ help them- 
selves’ ina literal sense, as cheerfully as they then did in a figurative 
one.” 


Q2 
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ture upon table-talk, &c.’ Perhaps, bad he been aware of the number 
of teeth anciently bestowed upon mavkind (See article Hoty Cross) 
he would have added some useful hints, whereby to make up for our 
present redaction of those useful members of the body. 

“ The custom for salting meat for winier consumption was universal 
in this island, and thronghout all tie nations on the continent of 
Europe ; in Scotland it was genera!ly in use within the memory of 
man, and is still practised in the Highlands ; we have yet our martle- 
mass or martinmass beef, or beet cured about the festival of St. Mar~ 
tin, on the 11th of this Blotmonath. And the Spanish proverbs of 
‘his martinmass will come as it does to every hog ;’ and ‘ his mar- 
tinmas is coming, when we shall be all hogs alike,’ that is, meei the 
same fate, emphatically allude to the slaughter of swine at that period. 
To the change from the use of salted to that of fresh meat, joined 
to the advantage of the vegetable productions now common through- 
out the year, is principally to be ascribed the almost tctal extirpation 
of the leprosy, which formerly made such havock among mankind: ° 
though the introduction of linen, tea, and tobacco, are considered 
also to have contributed very much to that happy effect. 

“©The appellative Novemler by which this month is called in this 
country, and with some trifling variation generally on the continent, 
was the one assigned to it in the Alban calendar ; and the contrac- 
tion of Novem, nine, and Imber, a shower of rain, denotes the 
. Station it then held. It originally consisted of thirty days, which 
were continued by Romutus and Numa. Junius Casar gave it 
another day, but AvGustus reduced it again to thirty, at which it has 
ever since remained. 

‘© NovemBeER has retained that title from its first introduction, 
though the emperor Commopus attempted in vain to change it ; and, 
notwithstanding ‘the Roman senators, for whose mean servilities, 
TIBERIUS, it is said, often blushed, wished to call this month in which 
he was born, by his name, in imitation of Jutius and Aucustus 
Czsar, this emperor absolutely refused, saying, ‘ What will you do, 
conscript fathers, if you should have thirteen Casars >’ 

‘* Novemler was represented as a man clothed in a robe of change- 
able green and black (or, as it is usually termed, shot coloured) ; his 
head adorned with a garland of olive branches and fruit, holding in 
his left hand turnips and parsnips ; and iu his right, the sign Sagit- 
tarius, or the Archer, which the sun enters on the 22d of this month, 
thereby ernblematically expressing, that the cold ether, which in the 
former month was gaining a predominance, over the sun’s heat, now 
shot and pierced its way into the pores of the earih, and.thereby sus- 
pended vegetation. Musaus is recordec- ‘¢ ave invented the sign 
Sagittarius, out of respect to Caizon, the Centaur, who was the 
most expert of archers ; and as that ‘ great son of JuriteR’ was 
the inventor of Botany, and peculiarly gifted in al] knowledge con- 
nected with that scierce, and was besides the most skilful in medicinal 
and chirurgical operations, whence the latter term as applied to the 
practice of a surgeon, he was deemed the most appropriate to preside 
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ever the month, wherein vegetable nature received its greatest 
shock.” 


The main point of the work commences with “ The Circum- 
cision,” and from thence, in regular succession, it continues 
to afford a separate account of the ceremonies or customs of 
each day marked throughout the reformed calendar, whether 
relating to political holidays, or to the ordinances of the Pro- 
testant or reformed churches, and extending to every other 
day, remarkable by peculiar appropriation. All these subjects 
are treated with considerable ability and ingenuity; but we 
shall be able only to allow space for a few specimens of the 
various topics the author has discussed. From the abridged 
lives of the Apostles, we shall extract the following conclud- 
ing passages from the article upon Sr. PETER, as it coutains 
an interesting account of the absurd assumption of infallibility 
in THE popr, and shews most unequivocally, the arrogance 
and folly of that daring pretension. 


** Sr. Perer, besides being always depicted with a scroll or manu- 
script paper, has usually the additional emblematical badge of the 
Keys. In the Reformed Church, we admit not of any superior power 
or rank of this Apostle, although, for the reason already assigned, 
he was given a nominal precedeacy ; much less do we allow of the 
‘ SupReMaAcY’ assumed by the Pore or Romg, as his alleged imme- 
diate representative. When our Saviour, to try the taith of his 
disciples, asked them what the world said of him? they made answer, 
that men’s opinions were various. And our Lord then interrogated 
them as to their own sentiments of him. Pster, who was gene- 
tally the most forward to speak, whence he obtained the ttle of the 
‘ MoutsH or THE AposTLes,’ immediately declared that He was the 
Messian, the Son of the Livixe Gop—a confession which caused 
his heavenly master to pronounce him ‘ Biessep,’ and to declare 
that he would bestow upon him the Keys or Heaven, &c. From 
this expression alone, which. evidently, was mere'y typical, the Popes 
of Rome have arrogated their claim to an uncontrouled and universal 
jurisdiction. That the symiéel whereby to distinguish St. Perer, 
may, from this cause, be in the display of Keys, is far from incon- 
sistent ; but surely there is not any reason for taking the titera] sense 
of our Savrour’s words, and to assign to St. Perer any supremacy 
which he did not himself assume, but on the contrary sebmiited, in 
silence and humiliation, to the memorable rebuke of Sr Paut, 
when, for a short time, he separated trom the converied Gentiles. 
And it is worthy of notice, that so far from the ancient CaurcH 
ascribing to St. Peter any superiority, his GENERAL EpisTigs are 
only placed the second in the series of those sacred canons. The 
Popzs, however, have not only actually assumed supreme dominion 
over spiritual, but also over temporal affairs, calling themselves 
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Heap or THe Catuoric on Universat CHURCH, SOLE ARBITER OF 
ITS RIGHTS, AND SOVEREIGN FaTHER OF ALL.THE KINGS OF THE 
Earth,’ in token of which they wear a TRIPLE CROWN, one as HicH 
Prigst, the second as Emperor, and the third as Kine: and that 
they may not be wanting in any exterior mark, whereby to express 
their extraordinary powers, they wear Keys, as emblems of ‘ their 
privilege, like St. Perer, of opening the gates of Heaven to all true 
believers." 

‘* For nearly the five first centuries, the Bishops of Rome wore 
upon their heads a BonneT,like other Ecclesiastics, though somewhat 
higher ; but when Crovis senta crown of Goxp to the church of 
St. John, of Lateran, which he had received from AwasrTatTivs, 
Emperor of the East, Pope Hormispas placed it on his own bonnet ; 
Bonirace the Eighth added a second crown during his struggles with 
Puittp the Farr, to demonstrate the superiority of spiritual concerns 
over those of a éemporal nature, and to denote H1s superiority in both 
respects ; and Joun the twenty-second assumed the third crown, which 
completed the arrogant Tiara, since continued to be worn by his suc- 
cessors,”” 

‘© Bonirace, who added the second crown to the pontifical cap, in 
his famous bull ‘ Unum Sanctum’ asserted, that our Redeemer had 
granted to the church, which was represented in his person, a two-fold 
authority, which he was not disposed in any degree to diminish. In 
his letter to Puitip, he urges his pretensions in the most indecent 
and insolent manner: ‘ We give you to know,’ said he,‘ that you 
are our suBsEeCT both in spirituals and temporals ;’ ‘ and we,’ replied 
the enraged Monarch, who set his anger at defiance, ‘ give your 
Foolship to know, that in temporals we are suBJECT to no person.’ 
In this struggle PartiP overcame the vain and presumptuous priest ; 
but succeeding Pontiffs, regardless of the result, continued the silly 
badge of imagined superiority, and, as before related, Jonn even 
added the third emblem of presumption and arrogance.” 


Of the sports or pastimes of the people at particular sea- 
sons, we select the following from ** Shrove Tuesday.” : 


‘“‘ SHROVE TUESDAY, 
(litH Fesruary, 1812.) 

** The origin of the term Shrove, which applies equally to the pre- 
ceding Sunday as to this Tuesday, having already been given, it may be 
requisite to observe, that the one should be regarded as a continuation 
of the other. After the people had made confession, required at this 
season by the discipline of the ancient church, they were permitted 
to indulge in festive amusements, although not allowed to partake of 
any repasts beyond the usual substitutes for flesh ; and hence arose the 
custom yet preserved of eating Pancakes and Fritters at Shrovetide, 
which bas given this day the vulgar appellation of Paxcake Tuesday ; 
while it is to be remembered, that the Monday preceding was, by the 
vulgar, called Collop Monday, a name it eyen yet retains in some 
places, from the primitive custom of regaling with cggs on collops, or 
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slices of bread, which the less scrupulous and more luxurious moderns 
have extended to collops of meat. 

** Qn these days of authorized indulgence, the most wanton recrea- 
tions were tolerated, provided a due regard was paid to the abstinence 
commanded by the church ; and from this origin.sprang the Popish 
Carnival, and all its attendant profligacy, appropriately derived from 
Carni-Vale, i. e. farewell to flesh, in allusion to the Lenten season 
which was to commence on the succeeding morning :—From the loose 
pastimes of the age in which the Carnival originated, are also to be 
traced the nearly exploded diversions of Cock-ricuTinG and Cock- 
THROWING, as well as the discontinued customs of Wuirrinc Tops, 
Roastine of Herrines, Jack of Lent, Xc. &c. which three 
last-named sports were evidently meant as types of the rigor of church 
discipline. 

‘* The cock-fightings and cock-throwings in England, which, much 
to the credit of the present generation, have been of late sinking into dis- 
use, were formerly general throughout the kingdom, and their progres- 
sive decline is to be attributed, in some measure, to the vigilance of our 
Magistrates, who have refused licences to those publicans who pro- 
moted assemblages of persons for such cruel diversions, and still more, 
it is to be hoped, to the increased morality of the people. For many 
years our public diaries, and monthlypublications, took infinite pains to 
impress upon the minds of the populace a justabhorrence of suchbarba- 
rities; and, by way of strengthening their arguments, they failed not to 
detail, in the most pathetic terms the following fact, which for the 
interest it contains is here transcribed, from the Obituary of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for April, 1789. ‘ Died, April 4th, at Totten- 
ham, Joun Arpesorr, Esquire, a young man of large fortune, and in 
the splendour of his horses and carriages, rivalled by few country gen- 
tlemen. His table was that of hospitality, where it might be said he 
sacrificed too much to conviviality. Mr. Arpgsoir was very fond of 
cock-fighting, and had a favourite cock upon which he had won many 
profitable matches. The last bet he Jaid upon this cock he lost, which 
so enraged him, that he had the bird tied to a spit, and roasted alive 
before a large fire. The screams of the miserable animal were so 
affecting, that some gentlemen who were present attempted to inter- 
fere, which so enraged Mr. Agpesoir, that he seized a poker, and 
with the most furious vehemence declared, that be would kill the first 
man who interfered; but in the midst of his passionate asseverations 
he felldown dead upon the spot! 

‘« The origin of the barbarous practice of cock-fighting has been at- 
tributed to the Athenians, who made it partly a religious, and partly 
a political institution, though it was afterwards abused and perverted to 
a common sport throughout Greece, and in subsequent ages among 
the Romans also, who introduced it into this country. When Tue- 
MISTOCLEs Jed his army against the Persians, he beheld two cocks 
engaged in furious combat, which he instantly made the means of in- 
spiring his soldiers with warlike ardour: ‘ Behold these birds,’ said he, 
‘ my gallant countrymen ; they fight not for the monumenis’of their 
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ancestors, tieither do they endure the strife for glory, for liberty, nor 
for their children ; but merely because the one will not yield to the 
other.’ This impressive harangue had its desired effect ; the Greeks 
rushed to the battle with incredible fury, and obtained a decisive victory ; 
in honour of which cock-fighting was ordained as a public spectacle 
amoig the Athenians, and its expense defrayed by the state. This does 
not, however, prove, that the custom of fighting cocks originated 
anongthe Athenians ; they were indisputably the first, and perhaps 
the only people whosanctioned it by public ordinances ; but that contests 
between cocks, and other pugnacious birds, were usual at periods more 
remote, seems every way to be concluded: It has been time out of 
record the favourite amasement of the Eastern nations, where it is 
yet practised to an extent perhaps seldom exceeded in Europe. 

“ Wirtitiam Firz-Steven, who wrote the life of Becker in the 
reign of Henry the Second, is the first of our writers who mentions 
‘ cocking,’ describing it as a schoo]-boy’s amusement on Shrove Tues- 
day, which it was also with the boys at Rome. Various nations have 
encouraged this ferocious sport; but {t is to the reproach of our own 
country, that not ouly the brutality of such contests has been auge 
mented by fastening artificial spurs, made of steel, to the heels of the 
gallant cocks, but by a recourse to other aggravations. Not satisfied 
with the sight of two birds engaged together in deadly encounter, the 
BatrLe Royay was invented, wherein twenty or thitty of these de- 
voted victims of cruelty were placed in general strife, from which only 
one could escape; and, what was still more brutal, they have been made 
to fight, what were denominated, WetsH Mains, in which any given 
numbers were placed in contest according to the following rule : Sup- 
pose, for example,—what was very common,—sixteen pair of cocks 
were pitted together ; of these the sixteen conquerors were forced to 
a second trial, the eight survivors of these to a third, the four of these 
that escaped to a fourth, and the two last to a fifth trial ; so that out 
of the thirty-too originally pitted, only one was. suffered to escape, 
and that of course in too wounded and injured a siate to admit much 
chance of his recovery! . 

“€ Cocx-THrowinG, the other amusement of the day, was even 
yet more barbarous than that of Cock-fighting. In the Jatter diversion, 
the coniending birds were prompted to destroy each other by their na- 
tural propensity for fightmg, and by that invincible spirit which upheld 
them, throughout the severity of their sufferings, while they had like- 
wise some ehance of surviving the almost general slaughter: but in 
Cock-throwing, the poor sufferer could not receive any such natural 
and invigorating stimulus ; he had no rival bird to inflame his jealousy, 
and call forth his powers, but fastened to a stake, he was compelled to 
endure the batterings of sticks and other missiles, until, by repeated 
bruises, or broken limbs, he lay prostrate before his savage tormentors, 
writhing in agonies, from which hé could only be relieved by some 
lucky blow that terminated at once his sufferii gs and his life! This 
savage and disgraceful spurt is thought to be of more modern introduc- 
tion, in this Island, than that of Cock- fighting, from the circumstance 
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of Firz-Sternen having alluded tothe one and not to the other. The 
meaning of the custom has been thus explained :— 

« «© Jn our wars with France in former ages, our ingenious forefathers 
invented this emblematical way of expressing their derision of, and 
resentment towards that nation. Poor Monsieur at the stake was pelted 
by men and boys in a very rough and hostile manner. The brawny 
arm that demolished the greatest number of the enemy, gained the 
honour of being the hero and champion of its country. The engage- 
ment generally continued great part of the day, and the cou. ageous 
brave English always came off conquerors. 

« <* It will reasonably be asked, why J fix upon the French, rather than 
the Scotch, the Spanish, or any other nation? And why should the 
enemy be represented by a Cock, rather than by a Hen, a Govuse, a Dog, 
or any other animal? The reason is evident: a Cock has the misfor- 
tune to be called in Latin by the same word which signifies a French- 
man : so that nothing could so well represent, or be represented by the 
one as the other. The Frenchman is ingeniously ridiculed and bas- 
tinadoed in the person of his namesake. This naturally accounts for 
the crue] and barbarous treatment poor Chanticleer has undeservedly 
met with. It was an ingenious politic contrivance to exasperate the 
minds, and whet the resentment of the people against the enemies of 
their country.’ 

** CranesTEIN, an old German author, gives to the usage a more 
distant and different origin:—‘ When the Danes,’ says he, ‘ were 
masters of England, and lorded it over the natives of the island, the 
inhabitants of a certain great city, grown weary of their slavery, 
had formed asecret conspiracy to murder their tyrants in one bioody 
night, and twelve men had undertaken to enter the city guard-house 
by stratagem, and seizing the arms, to surprise the centinels, when 
their followers, upon a signal given, were to come from their heuses 
and sacrifice all opposers; but, when they were attempting its exe- 
cution, the unusual crowings and flutterings of the cocks about the 
place they strove to enter, discovered their designs; and the Danes, 
thus preserved, doubled their vigilance, and much augmented their 
cruelties. Soon after the English were relieved from the Danish 
yoke, and to revenge themselves on the cocks for the misfortune they 
had involved them in, instituted this custom of knocking them on 
the head on Shrove Tuesday, the day on which it happened. This 
sport, though at first only practised in one city, in process of time 
became a national divertisement, and has continued ever since the 
Danes first lost this island.’ 

“* Other authorities account for the custom ina still different man- 
mer; they state it to have been instituted in allusion to the indig- 
nities offered to our Saviour by the Jews, before the Crucifixion ; 
and they argue, that the church would never have suffered such abo- 
minable cruelty, without it had actually borne some such reference. 
That many absurd and even wicked practices have been tolerated by 
the Popish clergy, in past ages, stands on mournful record; but it 
should be remembered, that our church historians have perhaps too 

readily admitted assertions calculated to fix odium on the body of the 
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Catholic clergy, which at the worst could only attach to some leading 
individuals: For the honour of Christianity, we must therefore 
hesitate in giving credence to the clerical origin assigned as the intro- 
duction of this custom, and for the honour of human nature we must 
hope; that from whatever source it actually did spring, it will never 
more disgrace our national character. . 

“* That our forefathers devised this savage mode of shewing their 
detestation of the French, seems every way the most probable; and 
farther, that it was introduced in the reign of our Third Epwarp 
{the sixth of that name), when the two kingdoms were mutually 
exasperated against each other; the cock, not only from the near 
affinity of his Latin appellative to that which in the same language 
expresses a Frenchman, is always called the Gallic Bird, and con- 
sidered as one of the emblemsof France, as the Lion is that of Eng- 
Jand ; and it was under such impression, and to hold out our rivals 
as objects of contempt, that the vane by whicli the changes of the 
wind are shewn, have been fashioned into the shape of a cock ; thus 
typifying the levity and inconstancy with which we have charged 
that nation, every individual of whom, like the weather cock, we 
believe to be 

‘ Changing, 

* Ranging, 

‘ Whirling, 

‘ Twirling, 

© Veering a thousand times a day ;’ 

and it is from this cause, that the ‘ Weather Cock’ has superseded 
the true and original word Vane, so far as to render the latter almost 
obsolete. ; 

** The boys at school now throw at a wooden instead of a living 
cock; and near the metropolis, even the vulgar have long disused 
this brutal custom, substituting in its stead, oranges, tobacco-boxes, 
&c. &c. placed on sticks, all of which, out of compliment to the 
original, are denominated cocks, and as such, thrown at with blud- 
geons by those who are teinpted to stri:e for their possession.” 


The treatises upon the Romisu Saints are in many instances 
deserving of notice, and, where their legends are either 
dubious, or uninteresting, the author has contrived to supply 
that deficiency by some information of a general nature, aris- 
ing from circumstances peculiarly attaching to them. The 
article upon Saint Britius affords, among others, a striking 


instance of this ingenuity of the author. 


«* Britius appears to have been one of the first that submitted to 
the Fiery Orpeat ; though not the first, as some authors have ase 
serted. This mode of trial, and the other ordeals subsequently intro- 
duced, were called by our Saxon ancestors, who adopted it from the 
Northern nations, De: Jupicium, or the Judgment of Gon, because 
the accused party was considered as appealing to Gon for the justice 
of his cause, who would secure him from the danger of false wit- 
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nesses. The first account, upon record, of an appeal of this nature, is 
that of Simpxicius, Bishop of Autun, who, having married before 
his elevation, was charged with still partaking of matrimonial indul- 
gencies, and thereby violating one of the obligations which were laid 
upon him by his clerical ofhfce: upon which his wife, the innocent 
cause of the suspicion, held burning coals in her lap, and applied them 
to her breasts; an example that was followed by Simpricius; aad 
neither of them experiencing any injury from tae application, it was 
considered a miracle wrought by the Almighty to manifest their inno- 
cence, and they were acquitted amidst the plaudits of the populace. 
This Triax by Fire was at first confined to the carrying of coals, but 
afterwatds extended to the bearing hot balls of iron in the hands of 
supposed culprits ; these balls were usually of one pound weight, called 
simple trial, but others of two pounds denominated duplex, and in 
some cases others of three pounds or triplex trials were ordered, The 
criminal, in other such appeals, was compelled to walk barefoot upon 
nine heated plough-shares, or a greater or less number in proportion to 
the magnitude or number of his offenccs ; if the inypeached person 
remained uninjured, and gave no evidence of suffering pain, he was 
discharged as innocent; otherwise he was regarded and punished as 
guilty.” 

** The Triat by Water, another ancient OrpEaAL, was performed 

by causing the accused person to have his right foot and left hand bound 
together, and in that state to be cast into the sea, or any other large 
piece of water; if he sunk, the failure of the experiment punished 
his guilt with death; if on the contrary he floated on the sur- 
Jace, he was deemed innocent: from this practice arose the custom 
which continued until about the middle of the last century, of ducking 
old women, reputed wiiches : the unhappy victim was thrown into a 
pool ; if she swam, it was considered that she had saved herself through 
her influence with the infernal powers, and was of course a witch; if 
she sank, she was deemed innocent : and thus, whether guilty or not, 
the penalty of death was sure to follow the suspicion. When Hor 
Water was made the Ordea/, the bare legs or arms of the party were 
put into scalding water, and if they sustained no injury were pro- 
claimed innocent. 

** To the trials by fire and by water, was added another, less barba- 
rous in its nature, though equally superstitious, which was denomina- 
ted the OrpeaL or THE Cross. In the performance of this ceremso- 
ny, the parties in contest, both accuser and accused, stretched out their 
arms towards this instrament of our salvation; and the one who could 

continue longest in that posture was deemed the person aggrieved ; 
or more generally they stretched their arms on the transverse part of 
the cross, as though suffering crucifixion. This Ordeal was instituted 
for the test of truth between freemen and persons of condition, and 
was superintended by the clergy ; while the Fire and Water Ordeals 
were still retained for people in the lower ranks of life, whose offen- 
ces were to be punished by the secular powers: and our law books 
only recognize the two last descriptions of Ordeals, which, it would 
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appear, could be erecuted by deputy, the principal being, however, 
answerable for the result. 

“« The last Orpgat, in point of antiquity, is that of Comsat, in 
which it is supposed that Heaven would interfere, and yive the palm 
of victory to him who had just reason of complaint: this practice is 
attributed to Gonpesavup, King of the Burgundians, who is supposed 
to have introduced it about the close of the 5th century ; and, from that 
origin, it was adopted by the Lombards, Franks, and Germans, trom 
whom our Saxon ancestors derived that custom. Our history fur- 
nishes us with many remarkable instances of this personal appeal : and 
as the Trials by the cross were freemen, or those in the middle classes 
of the community: and these by Fire and Water for the Common- 
alty; this by the sword was instituted for the Barons, Knights, and 
others of rank. All these absurdities have, however, at length given 
way before the lights of reason and truth, to whose irresistible pro- 
gress may be attributed a succession of improvements in our judicial as 
well as ecclesiastical polity: and we can now calmly contemplate 
those degrading superstitions as mere objects of curiosity :—To the ge- 
neral instruction of the poor, and the dissemination of every species, 
and in particular of religious knowledge, may also fairly be ascribed 
some portion of these beneficial changes, whereby this nation has 
been rendered wiser and more virtuous than in any preceding age; 
AND THE REIGN OF OUR PRESENT VENERABLE SOVEREIGN, WHO HAS 
AMIABLY ENCOURAGED EVERY SUCH UNDERTAKING, HAS BEEN 
MARKED AS PRE-EMINENT AMONG THE RIVAL AND COTEMPORARY 
sarsewe, AND WILL BE THE ADMIRATION OF THE LATEST POS7TE- 
RITY *” 


The extracts we have taken from this useful publication will 
be sufficient to satisfy our readers, we have not formed an has- 
ty opinion of its merits. The introductory observations on the 
divisions of ‘Time, afford ‘ample proofs of the author’s erudi- 
tion and ability, and we are confident the work will be gene- 
rally recommended as calculated to improve the morals and to 
promote the studies of the rising generation. 


Sn _______ 


An Inquiry into the consequences of neglecting to give the 
Prayer Book with the Bible. Interspersed with Remarks 
on some late speeches at Cambridge, and other important 
matter, relative to the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
By Herbert Marsh, D. D. F. R.S. Margaret Professor of 
Divinity. Third edition, 8vo. pp. 80. Rivingtons, Lon- 
don; Deighton, Cambridge. 1812. 

A History of the Translations which have been made of the Scrip- 
tures, from the earliest to the present age, throughout Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America ; composed chiefly with the view of 
ascertaining in how many new languages the Britishand Foreign 
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Bible Society has been the means of preaching theGospel. Now 
published as an Appendix to a late pamplilet, entitled, “ An 
Inquiry, &c.” By Herbert Marsh, D. D. F.R.S. &c. Svo. 
pp- 120. Rivingtens, London; Deighton, Cambridge. 1812 


A Letter to the Right Honourable N. Vansittart, M. P. 
being an answer to his Second Letter on the British and 
Foreign Bible Society ; and, at the same time, an answer to 
whatever is argumentative in other pamphlets, which have been 
lately written to the same purpose. By Herbert Marsh, D. D. 
&e. 8vo. pp. 54. Rivingtons, London; Deighton, Cam- 
bridge. 1812, 


Considerations respecting the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, suggested principally by the Cambridge  contro- 
versy on that subject. By a Clergyman of the Diocese of 
Peterborough. 8vo. pp. 32. Hatchard, London; Deighton, 
Cambridge. 1812. 


In our different strictures on the union of Churchmen with 
Dissenters, for the purpose of extending the distribution of the 
Bible, both at home and abroad, the objection which we were 
chiefly anxious to enforce, was the danger of creating, or 
rather of increasing, that religious indifference, which is, 
unhappily, too much the characteristic of the present age. 
it appeared to us, and it appears so still, that weak, unin- 
formed, and unlettered, men, not deeply rooted in their faith, 
but liable to be tossed to and fro by every wind of doctrine, on 
observing the close connection of Churchmen with Dissenters 
of every denomination, ‘or a purpose avowedly religious, would 
be led, naturally enough, to conclude, that all those contro- 
verted points, as well of doctrine as of discipline, of sub- 
stance as of form, of which they had heard so much, were 
matters of trivial importance, and that it was perfectly imma- 
terial whether a man were a Churchman or a Dissenter ! Heaven 
knows, there necds riothing to increase the apathy of the members 
of the church in these umes! And any thing which has a ten- 
dency tu produce such an effect, cannot be too strongly depre- 
cated by those who perceive in that church, the purest form of 
sound words, and the safest road to salvation. We further 
objected to this unnatural union, that it was productive of no 
good, which could not be achieved by different, and wholly 
unobjectionable, means; by the exertion of equal vigour, by 
both parties, acting distinctly from each other; Churchmen 
with Churchmen ; and Dissenters with Dissenters. 
Such, in substance, was the nature of our objection to this 
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heterogenous body. The objections of Dr. Marsh, however, 
apply to another object, though all centering, as it were, in 
the same point; all concurring in the danger to which it ex- 
poses the church, though differing, perhaps, as to the means, 
by which that danger is produced. The doctor rests his objec- 
tion to the society, and its dangerous tendency, on its neglect 
to distribute the prayer book with the bible. He states this 
so clearly, fully, and distinctly, that we should have thought it 
impossible, that his object would be subject to the smallest 
misconception. Yet, strange to say, if, in truth, any thing can 
be deemed strange, in this extraordinary age, he has not only 
been misconceived but misrepresented, in a manner the most 
unwarrantable, the most gross, and the most unjustifiable. He 
has been even accused of representing the circulation of the 
scriptures as objectionable and dangerous to the church. And 
it was to repei accusations so palpably unfounded, so out- 
rageously unjust, and so scandalously calumnious, that he com- 
posed the tracts now before us. 

It has been our lot to have looked into many controversies, 
and to have taken an active part in some; but we never yet 
met with any controversial tracts, written with such spirit, 
ability, and judgment, as those of Dr. Marsh. They are, 
indeed, for all the purposes of argument unanswerable. Not, 
but that the advocates for the Bible Society have issued some 
productions in the form ahd guise of answers, for, like the 
village schoolmaster, “ Ev’n though vanquished they can argue 
still;” but theiranswers have the singular effect of str engthening 
the positions, and confirming the conclusions of their opponent. 


‘© Whoever,” says Dr. Marsh, in the very first sentence of his 
inquiry, ‘“‘ objects to the British and Foreign Bible Society is inva- 
riably asked, where is the harm of giving awaya bible? I will 
answer, therefore, by saying, none whatever. On the contrary, the 
more widely the scriptures are disseminated, the greater in all respects 
must be the good produced.” 


And so we beg leave to answer; by no means afraid, how- 
ever, that we shall not be equally exposed, with Dr. Marsh, to the 
abuse of the Society’s friends, including writers in the Quar- 
terly Review. and in the British Review, as well as in all those 
other critical journals, which are avowedly devoted to the dis- 
senting inteyest. We care not, however, a straw for such 
abuse; while the church lasts we will fight for her; and when 
she falls we have no wish to survive her; for in her fall will 
perish every thing lovely, every thing decorous, every thing 


valuable, in society, leaving our native land a frightful waste, 


dismal to the eye, and galling to the heart. 
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‘“« Having answered this question, and, as I hope, to the satisfaction 
of every member in the Society, I beg leave to ask in my tarn ; Where 
is the harm of giving away a Prayer Book ? Of course I propose this 
question only to those members ot the Society, who are also members 
of the Church, For I have explicitly declared, both in the Sermon at 
St. Paul’s, and in the Address tothe Senate, that I have no desire to 
interfere, either with the religious opinions, or the religious conduct 
of the Dissenters. An attempt to impose the Liturgy on men, who 
from principle reject it, would be a violation of that religious liberty, 
which I sincerely bope will ever be maintained in this country. I 
neither expect, therefore, nor’even desire, unless it is their own volun- 

tary act, that Dissenters should either give or receive our Book of Com- 

mon Prayer. I am addressing myself to Churchmen in their inter- 
course with Churchmen, such as the Clergyman of a parish has with 
his parishioners. And, as the Liturgy is the Book which distinguishes 
Churchmen, I may certainly ask of them, Where can be the harm, 
when we give away a bible, of giving also a Prayer, Book ?" 


No churchman has yet been found hardy enough, though 
some of them who have entered into this controversy betray a 
want of any thing but audacity, to assert, that there is harm in 
distributing the prayer book as a companion to the bible. Dr. 
Marsh proceeds to shew why the prayer book ought to be put 
into the hands of every member of the church, and why, there- 
fore, it is the duty of Churchmen to distribute it with the 


bible. 


“« Can it therefore be a matter of indifference, whether the poor of 
our establishment are provided with Prayer Books? Do we perform 
our duty, do we properly provide for their religious instruction, if we 
provide them only with the Bible, and leave them unprovided with the 
Prayer Book? In this case, the Rubrick and the Canons have ver 
unnecessarily enforced the learning of the Church Catechism. When 
we further consider, that there is at present hardly a town, or even a 
village, which is not visited by illiterate teachers, who expound the 
Bible with more confidence than the most profound theologian, it be- 
comes doully necessary, if we would preserve the poor of the esta- 
blishment in the religion of their fathers, to provide them with a 
safeguard. against the delusions of false interpretation. And what 
better safeguard can we offer than the Book of Common Prayer, 
which contains the doctrines of the Bible, according to its true expo- 
sition; in which those doctrines are applied, throughout the prayers 
and collects, to ihe best purposes of religion, and are condensed in a 
manner, which is intelligible to all, in that excellent formulary the 
Church Catechism ? Under these circumstances, to leave the poor, who 
without assistance cannot understand the Scriptures, as the itinerant 
preachers themselves admit by their own practice, to leave, I say, the 
poor, under sach circumstances, to be tossed about by every wind of 
doctrine, which they must be, unless provided with that authorised ex- 
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position ofthe Scriptures, which is contained in the Liturgy, and which 
every honest Churchman must believe to be the ¢rue one, is at least in 
my judgment (1 speak with deference to the judgment Of others) 
such a dereliction of our duty as Churchmen, that I little expected, 
.to hear Clergymen, within the precincts of the University, reprehend 
a Professor of Divinity, because he contended, that the Prayer Book 
should be distributed with the Bible.” 


But what is not to be expected in these licentious times, 
when men inake a boast of laxity of principle, and, we must 
be pardoned for adding, in an University which adopts Paley’s 
Political Philosophy, that contains the quintessence of Paine’s 
Rights of Man, as a class-book for its students? It did not, 
therefore, surprize us, that, in the town-hall of Cambridge, two 
reverend doctors should have not only removed the Margaret 
Professor of Divinity, for pleading for the liturgy, but have 
even put into his mouth words which he had never uttered. 
But never was man better able to defend himself against such 
attacks, and indeed against attacks infinitely more formidable, 
than Dr. Marsh! But that, in a contest so unequal in point 
of numbers, and so unequal, also, in point of talents, though 
the inequality is on the contrary side, Dr. Marsh should want a 
second, would be so dishonourable to the church, that we, as her 
humble followers, can by no means allow it. We shall there- 
fore, as in duty bound, follow him through the field, and afford 
him any support in our power to bestow. The subject is too 
important to require any apology to our readers for entering 
upon it at length. The first adversary to whom Dr. Marsh 
applies himself is Dr. C'arke. 


“‘ The first person who particularly.eomplained of the objection to 
the distribution of the Bible alone, that is, as repeatedly explained, 
without the Prayer Book, was Dr. Clarke. ‘Is the distribution of 
the Bible alone (says Dr. Ciarke) detrimental to the interests of the 
establishment ? Have we forgot that we are Englishmen ; Have we 
forgot that we are PROTESTANTS? What would Latimer, and 
Ridley, and Chillingworth, have thought or said had they lived unto 
this day to bear testimony to such a declaration? As the only answer 
to it, I, asa member, and asa minister of the Church of England, do 
not hesitate to declare, so soon as it shall be proved, that the distribu. 
tion of the Bible alone is hostile to tie interests of the established 
church, then, aud then only, be that church subverted.’ Such are the 
grounds, on which a Churchman justifies the distribution of the Bible 
alone, or unaccompanied with the Liturgy : aud they deserve particular 
examination, not as being the sentitments of an individual, but as being 
the sentiments of a party. Thisis evident, not only from the general 
applause with which the speech was received, but from the circum- 
stance, that the same sentiments are now entertained by very respect~ 
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able writers, and are even conveyed through the channel of the public 
papers. 

‘* Before examine the Grounds, on which my objection to the 
omission of the Liturgy is now arraigned, I beg leave to call the at- 
tention of the reader to the FACT, that the omission of the Liturgy, 
in the distribution of the Bible, zs justified, and justified by Church- 
men, And I request the reader to keep this FACT in remembrance, 
because we shall find it of great importance, when the views of the — 
Society are more particularly examined.” 


In our humble opinion, any churchman who attempts to 
justify the neglect to circulate the liturgy with the bible, ex- 
poses himself to a suspicion, that he is not very conversant 
with the principles of the established church, and not much 
accustomed to reflect on the guilt attached to the sin of schism. 


“‘ That the reader however may judge of the Christian Spirit 
which animates some of the advocates of this Society, at the very time 
when they are boasting of their promotion of Christianity, I need only 
quote the following passage from a Letter, which first appeared in the 
Suffolk papers, was re-printed in Cambridge with a superscription 
alluding to my Address to the Senate, and was very generally distri- 
buted in Cambridge within a few days after that Address. The author 
of this Letter, speaking of the auxiliary Societies now forming in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom says, ‘ And yet to these Societies there are 
they, who dare to object. I say dare, because, circulated as the New 
Testament has been described to be, without tract or comment, they 
who oppose them, oppose the circulation of the word of God, as origi 
nally delivered forth, and would have probably opposed our Savior 
himself, had they liyed in his time.’-—-On such language and condrict 
it is unnecessary to make an observation.” 


We know not who the author of this letter is, but this we 
know, that not only the members of the. Bible Society, but 
any christian, ought to be ashamed of such an advocate, who, 
to speak plainly, deserves to. be answered with a horsewhip, 
rather than with a pen. 


** But it is urged, if you still require, that the Bible, however ex- 
tensively you may be willing to distribute it, should be accompanied 
by the Liturgy, you must certainly suspect, that there is danger to the 
established Church from the distribution of the Bible alone.* Here 








«© * Itcanbe hardly necessary to repeat what I have already.explained, 
thar, when I contend for the distribution of the Litargy in company 
with the Bible, | mean only among members of the Church of England. 
It would indéed be useless, to give away a book to those whose reli- 
gious principles must induce thesn to reject it, whether those persons 
lived in England or abroad.” 
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let me ask, whether the Bille itself is pot capable of perversion, 
whether the best of Books may not be misapplied to the worst of pur- 
poses? Have we not inspired authority for answering this question 

in the affirmative ? - St. Peter himself, speaking of the Epistles of St. 
Paul, said, ‘ In which are some things hard to be understood, which they 
that are unlearned and unstable wrest,as they do also the other scriptures, 
unto their own destruction.’ Would St. Peter, if he had lived in the 

* present age, have thought this admonition /ess necessary, than in the 
age of the Apostles? Can Churchmen therefore who know, that one 
party wrests the scriptures, by the aid of false interpretation, iuto autho- 
rity for the rejection of the Trinity and the Atonement, that another 
party wrests them into authority for the rejection of the Sacraments, 
that other parties again, on the authority of the same Bible, prove other 
doctrinés, which are at variance with their own, think it unnecessary, 
when they distribute Bibles to the poor, who are incapable, without 
assistance, ef judging for themselves, and who alone are the objects 
of gratuitous distribution ; can Churchmen, I say, under sach circum- 
stances, think it unnecessary to accompany the Bible with the Liturgy, 

in which the doctrines of the Trinity, the Atonement, the Sacraments, 

_ with the other doctrines of our Church, are delivered as contained in 
the Bible? [tis not the Bible itse/f, but the perversion of it, the wrest- 
ny of the Scriptures (as St. Peter expresses it) by the ‘ unlearned and. 
unstable,’ with which England now swarms, whence the danger pro- 
ceeds, And this danger must increase in proportion as we neglect the 
neans of couxieracting it. Butif we neglect to provide the pvor of 

+h ‘€ establishment with the Book of Common Prayer, as well as with 
*h * Bible, we certainly neglect the means of preventing their seduction 
1 the Established Church. ‘The Dissenters remain Dissenters, be- 

Sree they use not the Liturgy; and Churchmen will Lecome Dissenters, 
cause. likewise neglect to use it with the Bible. Have the persons to 
if the Bibles are gratuitously distributed, either the leisure, or the in- 
n, or the ability, to weigh the arguments for religious opinions ? 
- possess the knowledge and the judgment, which are neces- 
irect men in the choice of their religion ? Must they not learn 
re from their instructors? And can there be a better in- 
in the opinion of Churchmen, than the Book of Common’ 
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given tu’ the poor. Now, we have seen the opinion of St. 
Paul on the improper use made of the scriptures for the 
unlearned, and we have scripture authority, also, for affirming, 
that preachers are necessary to expound.the scriptures, and to 
render the abstruse parts ef them intelligible to persons of that 
description, which form the mass of society. 


‘« But have not Christians of every age and nation been at variance 
on the question, what doctrines are contained in the Bible? If you 
ask a Trinitarian why he receives the doctrine of the Trinity, he will 
answer, Because itis contained in the Bible. If you ask a Unitarian, 
why he rejects that doctrine, he will answer that it is mot contained in 
the Bible. On-he authority of the Bible the Church of England ad- 
mits only ¢wo Sacraments, in opposition to the Church of Rome, while 
the Quakers, in opposition to the Church of England, admit no Sacra- 
ment at all. From the same Bible the Calvinist proves the doctrine 
of absolute decrees, and the Arminian the doctrine of conditional sal- 
vation. On the Bible the Church of England grounds the doctrine of 
the Atonement, which, with reference to the same authority, is dis- 
carded by the modern Socinians. If you ask a Churchman why it js 
right to kneel at the altar, when he receives the sacrament, he will 
answer, that it isan act of reverence, due from every Christian to the 
institutor of that holy rite, at whose name, it is declared in scripture, 
that -‘ every knee should bow.’ - If you ask a Presbyterian, he will 
answer, with the same authority before him, that kneeling at the sacra- 
ment is an act of idolatry.” 


Even the Unitarians, who deny the divinity of Christ, and 
all the essential doctrines of christianity, profess to derive their 
creed, or no-creed, whatever it may be called, from the scrip- 
tures! Put then a bible alone into the liands of the illite- 
rate, and leave them to their own judgment, without liturgy or 
other assistance, and determine what articles of faith they shall 
adopt.” 


«* Equally true is the general proposition, that the Bible only is the 
religion of the Protestant. But are all Protestants alike in their reli- 
gion? Have we not Protestants of the Church of’England, Pro- 
testants of the Church of Scotland, Protestants who hold the confes- 
sion of Augsburg? Have we not both Arminian and Calvinistic Pro- 
testants? Are not the Moravians, the Methodists, the Baptists, the 
Quakers, and even the Jumpers, the Dunkers, and Swedenborgians, all 
Protestants ? Since therefore Protestantism assumes so many different 
forms, men speak- quite indefinitely, it they speak of it without ex- 
plaining the particular kind, which they mean. When [| hear of a 
Swedish or a Danish Protestant, (naimely one who belongs to the 
church established in those countiies) I know that it means a person, 
whose religion jg the Bille only, but the Bible, as expounded in the 
Confession of Augsturg. “When I hear of a Protestant of the Church 
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of Holland, I know that it means a person, whose religion is the Bible 
only, but the B ble as expounded in the Synod of Dort. In like manner 
a Protestant of the Church of England, is a person whose religion is 
‘the Bille oniy, but the Bible as expounded in the Liturgy and Ar- 
‘ticles. ~ How therefore can we know, if we give the Bible only, what 
sort of Protestantism will be deduced from it? And if we believe, 
that the Bible is more correct/y expounded in our formulary of faith 
than in any other, do we act rightly, if we withhold that formulary, 
‘and.thus expose men to the danget of coming to conclusions, which 
Wwe must cousistem.y believe to be fu/se# [should be as sorry, as Mr. 
Vansitiart, to think, that the study of the Scriptures should lead to a 
disregard of our Liturgy. And I should equally rejoice, it that study 
led ali men to the same conclusiouis, as it led our English Reformers. 
Bat where is the use of rejoicing at an expectation, which we know 
‘can never be realised? If the devout study of the Bible necessarily 
led to an approbation of the Liturgy, why is it still rejected by the Dis- 
Senters? And how are men to know, what the excellencies of the 
Liturgy are, if the Bible on/y is put into their hands?) How can they 
miake the comparison, if they have not loth Bivle and Prayer Book ? 
Suppose, however, it were true, that the study of the Bible, uaac- 
companied by the Liturgy, would Jead all men to the same conclusions, 
‘as it led our English Reformers, there can surely be no objection to put 
‘into their hands, at the same time with the Bible,a Book which will 
lead them to those conclusions at once. But since we know by expe- 
rience, that the study of the Bible does mot lead all men to the same 
conclusions, or there would not be so many Protestants, who differ 
from the established church, may it not be said without reproach, tbat 
Churchmen should not content theinselves with the distribation of the 


Bille alone 2?” 


Dr. Clarke, in his speech at Cambridge, which was loudly 
applauded, triumphantly asked, “ Have we forgot that we are 
Protestanis? What would Latimer, and Ridley, and Chil- 
lingworth, have thought or said, had they lived to this day to 
bear testimony to such a declaration” as that of Dr. Marsh ? 
A more silly and inapposite question never issued from the 
lips of a Freshman! What Chillingworth would have an- 
‘swered would depend, perhaps, on what period of life the 
question was put to him. He was first a Protestant, then a 
Papist, and lastly, what Dr. Marsh properly calls, a generalizing 
Protestant ;.or an Anti-Papist, rather than a Church of Eng- 
land man. The quotation, however, from his works, disinge- 
nuously applied to Dr. Marsh, is a partial, or rather garbled, 
quotation ; and when the whole passage is read, it will by no 
means answer the purpose for which it has been adduced ; for 
it expressly proves, that his Protestantism was Protestantism 
in the abstract, and not the Protestantism of the Church of 
England. What Latimer and Hooper, and the other reformers 
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would have said tothe recommendation to circulate with the» 
bible the very liturgy which they themselves composed, and 
for the principles contained in which they died, it may be 
easily imagined, without the assistance of Dr. Clarke’s eluci- 
dations. ‘The reformers certainly contended, and most pro- 
perly, for the free use of the bible, in opposition to the Pa- | 
pists, who denied the privilege of reading the scriptures, as. 
they did the wine, in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, to. 
the Laity. And so do the opposers of the Bible Society, only 
they maintain, that when the bible is given to churchmen, .it 
should be accompanied with the prayer book. But the re- 
formers did not confine themselves to the bible alone, for they 
framed confessions of faith, which they called upon their fol- 
lowers to subscribe, and which they conceived were founded on 
a true interpretation of the scriptures: ‘This was the mode 
pursued as well by the reformers of the continent, as by our 
own reformers. ‘The two Doctors, however, before alluded to, 
seek to fix upon those who insist on the necessity of render- 
ing the liturgy a companion for the bible the imputation of 
Popery, as it they contended that the people should not be 
allowed to read the bible. Now, on this subject we perfectly 
concur with the Margaret Professor, and we; at least, shall not 
be suspected of harbouring any predilection for the tenets of 
the church of Rome, and, if it had fallen to our lot to chastise 
these reverend gentlemen for their unfairness and perversions, 
we certainly should have Jaid on the vod of correction with a 
somewhat heavier hand than Dr. Marsh has used on the occa- 
sion. Such as his correction is, we shall present it to our 
readers, observing, only, that never was correction better de- 
served, 

** But, says the Dean of Carlisle, (after properly observing, that ‘ our 
liturgy itself owes its establishment to the free use of the bible among 
the people,’) ‘ I greatly mistake, if, among the numerous errors of 
the Church of Rome, there exists a more dangerous tenet, than, that 
the holy scriptures themselves must be tried at the bar of the tradi- 
tions of fallible men.’ Now. with great deference to the Dean of 
Carlisle, | would humbly ask htm, whether we try the scriptures by 
our liturgy and articles, or the liturgy and: articles by the scriptures. 
As far as my reading extends, | know of no Protestant, from the 
Reformers themselves to the Divines of the present age, who have » 
had recourse to the former kind of trial. At least, I can answer for 
myself, that ] have always made the scriptures the test, by which I 
have tried the Jiturgy and articles: and the more frequently 1 have 
tried them by that test, the more firmly 1 have been persuaded, that 
the doctrines contained in them are warranted by scripture. It is on 
this ground, and on this ground on/y, that I recommend their distri- 
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bution in company with the bible, not as a “ corrective,” as Dr. Milner 
callsit, but as a safeguard against the false interpretations to which 
men are now exposed on .every side. Our reformers themselves 
acted on the same principle. They did not withhold the bible from 
general use, and say, ‘ Here are the doctrines which are decreed Ly the 
Church. They laid it open to all men, to compare it with the doc- 
trines which they deduced ; and they claimed the assent of the public to 
their interpretation of the bible, on the ground of its conformity with 
the original. On the ground of this conformity our liturgy and articles 
were afterwards sanctioned by authority of Parliament, and were incor- 
porated in the law of the land. No doubt our reformers were fal- 
lible, like other men. But the question is not, whether they were 
fallible, but whether they failed ; not whether they could not err, but 
whether they did err. And I am sure the Dean’ of Carlisle will not 
assert that they did err, or he would not, by his subscription, agreeably 
to the Act of Uniformity, have declared his ‘ unfeigned assent. and 
consent to al! and every thing contained and prescribed in and by the 
book, intitled the Book of Common Prayer.’ Flowever desirous Dr. 
Milner may have been to vindicate the distribution of the bible alone 
. by the Society, of which he is so zealous an advocate, however desi- 
raus therefore he might have been to hold out to public indignation a 
Professor, who contends for the distribution of the Liturgy, in company 
with the Bible, it was surely incautious in a Dean, and a Master of a 
College, to deliver before a numerous body of young men, of whom 
the greater part were designed for holy orders, such sentiments as 
could not fail to diminish, in their estimation, the value of a book, to. 
which they will shortly subscribe, and which is really the bulwark of 
the established church. It is true, that Dr. Milner had previously de- 
clared, that no man could entertain a more exalted idea of our Liturgy, 
than himself; nor do I question the sincerity of his assertion, But 
when he afterwards declared, that he ‘‘ would not represent the dis- 
tribution of the Bible alone, as a thing that-cannot be done with safety, 
unless accompanied . with the Corrective of a Prayer Book of the 
Church of England ;’ when mentioning the Liturgy again by name, 
he represented it as ‘ a dangerous tenet’ that the Scriptures should be 
tried by ‘ the traditions of fallible men,’ his hearers could not fail to 
apply this last expression to the Liturgy itself; they could not fail. 
. therefore to conclude, that the Liturgy was not so necessary for a true 
Protestant, as thé Margaret Professor would make them believe. Nor 
was this the only unfavouravle impression, which must have been made 
on their minds. The very name of tradition, when applied by a Pro- 
testant to the Church of Rome, is a term of reproach. And isit wise 
in a dignitary of the Church to apply a term of reproach to thé Li- 
turgy ? Let any man read the whole passage in connexion, and see, 
whether the expression, ‘ traditions of fallible men,’ can be construed 
of any thing else.* Dr. Milner first denies my pusition, that it was 





«« * The paragraph to which I allude, in Dr. Milner’s speech, is the 
following, as printed in the Cambridge Chronicle. ‘ My Lord, our 
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necessary to accompany the bible with the Liturgy ; he continues the 
subject of the Bible and the Liturgy, by saying (and very rightly) that 
the latter owes its establishment to the use of the-former; and imme- 
diately concludes with the remark on the Bible compared with the 
* traditions of fallitle men.’ IY should be very sorry to do injustice 
to the’ Dean of Carlisle by torturing his words into a meaning® 
which they do not reaily convey: but I believe that men in general 
will understand them, as I understand them myself. For, when~a 
parallel is drawn between two books by name; when that parallel is 
repeated, and also by name ; and a third time, immediately following 
the second, the parallel goes on with one of those books again by 
name, but with a czrcumlocution for the other subject of- comparison, 
it is impossible that the circumlocution should apply to any other 
book, than that which had been already mentioned. No allusion 
even had been made to any other book. When we consider, therefore, 
that this speech has, with the approbation of the author, been printed 
in a public paper, and disseminated, not within its usuaf limits, but 
throughout the whole kingdom, what a notion will men form of the 
University of Cambridge, when they read, that the Master of a Col- 
lege, whose name stands deservedly so high as that of Dr. Milner, 
not only reprimands a Professor of Divinity as being unnecessarily 
- anxious ‘for the distribution of the Liturgy, but compares that Liturgy 
with Popish tradition. Language like this, though it may well jus- 
tify the distribution of the Bible alone, is better calculated to serve the 
cause of the Dissenters, than the cause of the Church. 

“* The same effect must be produced, when, to justify the distribu- 
tion of the Bible alone, it is asked by Dr. Clarke, whether the light 
of revelation ‘ shall be conveyed through the public portals of the tem- 
ple, or by the gate belonging only to the priests.’ If our Reformers were 
now alive, those priests who composed the Liturgy and Artieles, they 
would tell hirs that their office was only ministerial; that’ the know- 
ledge of the book of life was not derived from them and them alone ; 
that they desired not to stop the pilgrim at the threshold of the temple ; 
that they were ready to admit him to its innermost recesses: but, since 
between the portal and the altar were dark and intricate passages, 
where many a pilgrim had lost his way, they requested only permis- 
sion to present him with a clue, which would lead him in safety. If 
the Liturgy is not wanted, why do Churchmen now object to the reli- 
gious instruction of Mr. Lancaster? Mr. Lancaster adopts the Bible, 
and the Bible alone. He disdains, with our present advocates, ‘ oe 
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Liturgy itself owes its establishment to the free use of the Bible 
among the people ; and I greatly mistake, if, among the numerous 
errors of the Church of Rome, there exists a more dangerous tenet, 
than that the Holy Scriptures themselves. must be tried at the bar af 
the traditions of fallible men.’ This sentence was delivered by Dr. 
Milner immediately after his censure of my position, that the Liturgy 
should be distributed in company with the Bible.” 
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gate belonging only tothe priests,’ and approaches at once to ‘ the por- 
tals of the temple.” But having ventured without a clue to explore 
the innermost recesses, he was bewildered in his way, till at length 
he wandered to the devious passage, where Christianity itself becomes 
lost from the view.” 


The learned professor pursues the parallel between the reli- 
gious instruction afforded by Lancaster, and the religious in- 
struction afforded by the modern Bible Society. Lancaster, 
indeed, did not originally introduce bibles into his school, but 
satisfied himself with a few short detached passages, painted 
on the walls ; and if, in consequence of our strictures, and 
those of the late venerable Mrs. Trimmer, on the absence of 
all religious instruction from his system of education, he has 
been led, from motives of interest, to introduce the bible, it is 
a deviation from bis original plan. But, admitting that he 
now makes use of the bible, it is certainly the bible alone, or 
perhaps accompanied by some of his own comments, conceived 
in the spirit of his sect, and willany body pretend to say, that this 
is sufficient religious instruction for youth? Yet is it the very 
same instruction, (except as far as the comments may vary it,) 
afforded by the Bible Society to adults. But it is most curious 
to observe, that, while the whole body of churchmen, and even 
the Dean of Carlisle himself, supported the Professor in the 
application of the principle S laid down in his excellent sermon 
at St. Paul’s, that the'liturgy should ever accompany the bible, 
to Mr. Lancaster’ s system, the moment they discovered that it 
was equally applicable to the Bible Society, turned short round, 
and beeame the Professor’s most sturdy opponents. Such 
conduct may be politic, may be wise, but certainly it is not 
very consistent, nor yet very honourable. 

In the fifth section of his inquiry, Dr. Marsh shews, that it 
was such generalized Protestantism as Chillingworth professed, 
which paved the way for the abolition of the liturgy by the 
Puritans, in the time of Charles the First. A very interesting, 
though succinct, view is there taken of the progressive steps 
adopted by the Revolutionists of that day, for the subversion of 
the church ; a measure which they found impracticable, until 
their tyranny had passed a sentence of proscription on the 
prayer-bouk. It is curious, and by no means uninstructive, to 
mark the conduct of these boasted champions of civil and 
religious freedom, who could not bear with the despotism of a 
throne, nor endure the trammels of a creed. 


“« No sooner was the Liturgy thus finally abolished, than a dispute 
arose between the Presbyterians and the Independents, the latter of 
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whom dissented from the newly established churc’b, and were called 
therefore, in their controversies with the former, the Dissenting 
Brethren.* The Liturgy, which is a system both of doctrine and 
discipline, having been exchanged for the Directory, which relates 
more to the latter, the Independents, who would suffer no controul, 
either in the one, ‘or in the other, applied the same terms to the Di- 
rectory, which the Presbyterians had applied to the Liturgy. The 
new churchmen in vain attempted. to resist the new dissenters, by 
refusing that toleration, which men of every religion may justly 
claim. ‘ Beware, lest out of cowardice ye tolerate what God would 
not have tolerated,’ said one of their preachers in his Sermon before 
the Commons. ‘ Take heed of Yoleration,’ said another, in his Ser- 
mon before the Lords ; ‘ For God's sake, my Lords, let us not leave 
a Reformation, which may need a 7oleration.’¢ But the intolerance 
of the Presbyterians found a counterpoise in the power of the army, 
which was thrown into the scale of the Independents. In this man- 
ner was discipline set afloat, as doctrine had been before : and pub- 
lic worship in the churches of this kingdona was fegulated by the dis- 
cretion or caprice of the officiating minister. Hence the number of 
religious sects, which arose about that period, exceeded all that are 
recorded in the catalogues of Irenzus, Epiphanius, and Augustine. 
One of the celebrated preachers of that time, said in a Sermon be- 
fore the Parliament, ‘ There is such a numerous increase of errors 
and heresies, that 1 biush to repeat what some have aftirmed, namely, 
that there are no less than an hundred and fourscore several heresies, 
propagated and spread. in the neighbouring city, and many of such a 
nature, that I may truly say in Calvins language, the errors and in- 
novations, under which they groaned of /ate years, were but tolera- 
ble trifles, children’s play, compared with these damnable doctrines of 
devils.’} Bishop Beveridge in his Sermon on the Excellency and useful 


— 





* « Tn 1648, a book was published in London called, * Papers and 
Answers of the Dissenting Brethren and the Committee of the Assem- 
bly of Divines.’ ” ¥ 

+ ** These Sermons were preached, the one on March 25th, the 
other on April 29, 1046. More extracts of the same kind may be 
seen in Ch. V.of the work called, ‘A Century of Presbyterian 
Preachers.’ *’ 

t ‘‘ See Mr. Case’s Thanksgiving Sermon for the taking of Chester. 
—Also in the year 1646, (which was several years after the Liturgy 
began to be neglected, and one year after the ¢ota/ abolition of it) Mr. 
Edwards, a Calvinistic Clergyman, published a book containing many 
curious facts, under the title of ‘ Gangrana, or a catalogue and dis- 
covery of many of the errors, heresies, blasphemies, and pernicious 
practices of the Sectaries of this time, vented and acted in England 
these four last years.’ I would particularly recommend a perusa) of 
this book to those gentlemen who now contend for the distribution 
of the Bible alone. Even the /mprimaiur of this Book is a curious 
document ; it runs thus, ‘ Reader, that thou mayest discera the mis- 
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ness of the Comn wn Prayer, (a Sermon which should be read by every 
member of the B, ‘ble Society) «ays likewise, in reference to that age, 

and to the abolitioi.. of the Liturgy, ‘ People being deprived of that, 

whereby they shou Jd have been edified, were immediately tossed to 
and fro with every w ind and dccirine, until-at length many of them 
fell into the most pe rnicious and damnable heresies, that were ever 
heard of in the Churcl 1. Yea, together with the Liturey, they laid aside 
all distinction between sacred and common things, by which means the 
whole nation was in dai wer of being overspread with profaneness and 
irseligion. *—Yet the ve ry men, who are described in these extracts, 
bad the Bible in consta wt use: the sectaries of that age were ready 
with a text of scripture for every eceurrence, whether trivial or im- 
portant. With the Bib] in their mouths, they overturned both the 
altar and the throne. But: they had the Bib/e alone, or unaccompanied 
with the Liturgy : they «€zpounded, every man from his own caprice : 
and the sectaries became: as numerous, as the interpretations of the 

Bible were various.” 


Surely this awful lesson should not be thrown away on 
members of the Chur ch of England ! ! It holds out a terrible 
warning, and, if we «disregard it, we know not which will be 
most deserving of punishment, our folly or our guilt. In the 
sixth section, Dr. Marsh draws an able, and striking, compa- 
rison between the proceedings of the Puritans, in the reign of 
Charles, and the proceedings of the friends of the Bible So- 
ciety, in the present day. ‘The analogy between them is more 
close than the unobserving part of the public would be led to 
believe ; and it is po wnnataral supposition, that the same 
means may produce the same end. ‘The learned Professor, 
however, declares, that he does not suspect that any direct 
attempt will be made by the Bible Society, or its advocates, to 
procure a formal abolition of the liturgy by the Parliament. 


** But. Lam not without apprehensions, that something similar will 
be atternpted. We know, that the Liturgy, by the laws of this 
country, is the Test of the Churchmdn ; and, that a repeal of the Test 
Act is a thing, which has been already attempted, and is certainly not 
abandoned. Since therefore the indirect mode is the most practicable, 
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chief of Ecclesiastical Anarchy, the monstrousnesse of the much af- 
fected Toleration, and be warned to be wise to sobriety, and fear and 
suspect the pretended New: Lights, I approve that this ‘Treatise, disco- 
verimg the Gangrene of so many strange Opinions, should be im- 
printed.’ ” 

* «© Ttake this opportunity of reminding the advocates of the Bi- 
ble-Society, that by their own acknowledgment, the Bible is capable 
of perversion, or they would not be perpetually boasting, that they 
give it withent note or comment.” 
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we have the most reason to apprehend it. And here let me ask etery 
cool and impartial observer, whether any thing can be better calculated 
to prepare the way for a repeal of the Test Act, than the rapid progress 
of the modern Bible Society. In proportion as the Liturgy is disre- 
garded, in the same proportion must the Test, which in other words 
is the Liturgy itself, appear unimportant. Indeed, if the Liturgy is 
of so little consequence, as is now represented, the Church Establish- 
ment cannot be worth retaining, for it is the Liturgy, with its rubrics, 

which constitutes the service of the Church. That the Dissenters 

should unite under tne banners of this modern Society is not a matter 

ofsurprise. And, ifthey unite under its banners for the very purpose 

of obtaining a repeal of the Test Act, noone has a right to blame 

them. It is their interest to do so, and, if Churchmen encourage 

them, the Dissenters themselves are free from reproach. But beside 

the Dissenters, it is well known, that a considerable body of Church- 

men are friends to a repeal ofthe Test Act. And, if they consider the 

progress of this Bible Society, as affording the means of obtaining 

their favourite object, they have a two-fold advantage in view, one of 

which is the removal of a restriction, which they consider (whether 

truly or not) as impolitic and unjust. 

‘« That there are Churchmen and Statesmen, who are not only 
desirous that the Test Act should be repealed, but consider the pre- 
sent progress of the British and Foreign Bible Society, as the most 
effectual means of obtaining that repeal, can hardly admit a doubt. 
The speech of Mr, Whitbread, at the late meeting at Bedford for the 
formation of an Auxiliary Society, is so decisive on this subject, that 
further evidence is superfluous. After dwelling with pleasure on 
the advantages of having the Bil/e alone, he said, ‘ he firmly hoped 
and believed, that in atime much shorter than could havé Leen antici- 
pated, Christians will maini*.n their christian character and profession, 
without regarding the points of difference which subsisted among 
them. The barrier from this time might be considered as broken’ 
down ; and it should be his endeavour, to demolish and prevent the 
vestige of it from being left.’* | Now the barrier between Churchmen 
and Dissenters; the barrier intetposed by the daw of the land, is the 
Test Act. What therefore can we conclude, when it is said, that not 
a vestige of this Larrier shall remain, than, that a repeal of the Test 
Act is in contemplation? And the progress already made toward the, 
effecting of this purpose, by the rapid advance of the Bible Society 
{to which we have had nothing similar, since Peter the Hermit went 
preaching the Crusade) was viewed, in such a light, that this barrier 
even then was represented as ‘lroken down. And, if it was broken 
down by the Auxiliary Society at Bedford, what further havock must ~ 














«** [ have copied this passage from Mr. Whitbread’s Speech, as 
printed in the Cambridge Chronicle of December 27, 1811; and, 
as it was inserted by order of the Bedford Committee, the Speech se 
printed may be considered as an official document.” 
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have been made on this barrier by the Auxiliary Societies, now esta- 
blished at Colchester, at Ipswich, at Huntingdon, and in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge !” : 


A preity supporter of the interests of the established church 
is this same frothy sevator, “ wallowing inthe yeasty main” 
of sceptism, or in the mud of veneralized protestantism ! A 
pretty whig, truly, to boast of his resolation to pull down, what 
the old whizs, who assisted in placing the house of Brunswick | 
on the throne, exerted ev ery eflort to preserve and to perpetu- 
| ate! Were these the pr inciples which placed ™e house of 4 
Brunswick on the throne of these realms, and which its members 
are periodically called upon, by that whig club of which Mr. 
Whitbread is, at least, a conspicuous member, never to forget? 
Are these the principles which sanction the expectation that 
the recollection of one revolution will prevent the necessity for 
another ? No, they are principles of an opposite nature and 
tendency ; they rather, indeed, resemble the principles which 
the last unhappy prince of the house of Stuart was so unfortu- 
nate as to rere James the Second wished to break doww the 
barrier, and under the pretext of affording liberty of conscience ; 
but failing in his plan he leaped over it, and lost his crown. 

At the close of the seventh section, the Margaret Professor 
exposes very correctly, the true situation in which members of | 
the Church of England, who belong to the Bible Society, stand 
with relation to the dissenting members of that. society. 
Waving advcrted to the general effects of the society, he pro- 

ceeds.thus : 





ee 


‘© And what are those general effects, but to bring into neglect the 
bulwark of the established church ? When Churchmen and Dissenters 
unite in a Society for the distribution of the Bisle alone, even where 
the Church of England is established, and Churchmen contorm to this 
regulation, because the Dissenters could not otherwise join with them, 
they sacrifice their own principles to those of the Dissenters.*—If 


















““* As faras can judge, the very reason which is assigned for not 
giving the Prayer Book withthe Bible, is a reason why Churchmen 
should be careful to abstain from that neglect. ‘The more desirous the 
Dissenters may be, that the Prayer Book should be omitted, the more 
desirous should Churchmen be to distrifute it. But if I understand 
Dr. Milner rightly, he considers the objection of the Dissenters to the 
Liturgy, as a reason not only why Churchmen may omit the Liturgy, 
when they give the Bible, but why they may omit it with safety. For 
he says, as the adoption of the Liturgy ‘ is not to be expected while 
Dissenters of several denominations adhere to their present system of 
ceremonies and church government, I would not represent the distri- 
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the operations of the Society were confined to forergn countries, the 
objection, which is founded on the omission of the Liturgy, would at 
once be removed. The Liturgy of a particu/ar church bas no concern 
with the distribution of Bibles, where that church is not established. 
But where it zs established, we must either preserve the criterion and 
test of that establishment, or abandon the establishment a/together. 
When Churchmen and Dissenters therefore agree to act on a priuciple, 
which excludes that criterion and test, and excludes it where the 
Charch of England is established, an union of such parties, on such a 
principle, must ultimately lead to THE RUIN OF THAT PARTY, 
WHICH MAKES THE SACRIFICE. 

‘‘ When Dissenters distribute the Bible alone, they doa// that is 
requisite on their part. They have no Liturgy to distribute ; and con- 
sequently omit nothing, which either their duty or their interest re- 
quires. But, when Churchmen, who have a Liturgy, neglect to dis- 
tribute it with the Bible, both duty and interest aie neglected on their 
part. They neglect the distribution of the book, which constitutes 
the Churchman. They make approaches therefore to the Conventi- 
cle, while the Conventicle makes no approaches tothe Church. Thus 
the Church is undermined, while the Conventicle remains entire. 

** So Jong therefore as the British and Foreign Bible Society retains 
its present constitution, I can discover no other remedy for the evil, 
which has been the subject of this Inquiry, than, that Churchmeu 
should withdraw from it, and transfer their contributions and their 
influence to that true Church of -England Society, the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge.*” 





—— 


bution of the Bille alone, as a thing that cannot be done with safety, 
unless accompaniéd with the Corrective of a Prayer Book of the 
Church of England.’ ” 


««* T will here take the opportunity, in reference to the preceding 
note, of exposing one of the many misrepresentations, to which my 
defence of the Church has exposed me on every side. Ove of the 
Orators at Huntingdon, whose speech is recorded in the Cambridge 
Chronicle of January 10, 1812, took the liberty of informing his 
hearers, that there was an unnatural son of the Church, who did more 
than intimate ‘ that the circulation of the pure Word of God without 
note or comment endangered her, and that those Scriptures stood in 
need of a CORRECTIVE.’ Of the misrepresentation in the first 
part of this sentence enough has been said already. But as the Orator 
has heré ascribed to me aterm, which I have never used, and I have 
the charity to suppose that hedid it by mistake, misled perhaps by 
Dr. Milner’s Speech, it is necessary for me to declare, not only that | 
never applied to the Liturgy the term Corrective, but that ! have 
never spoken of it in such a manner as to warrant the conclusion that 
I consider the-Liturgy as a Corrective of the Bible. On the contrary, 
I represented in that very Address, which has becn the subject of 
stiticism, the Bible as the Corrective of the Liturgy, not the Liturgy 
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We trust that this will be done, and that all Churchmen whe 
have become members of the bible society without reflecting on 
‘the consequences of their conduct, will hasten to withdraw 
themselves, after having read and considered the very power- 
ful and cogent reasons here assigned for the necessity of such 
a measure. ‘These reasons carry conviction to our minds, nor 
do we conceive it possible for human sagacity to shake them. 
Mr. Vansittart, however, the most temperate and the most 
respectable of all Dr. Marsh’s opponents, appears toe entertain 
very serious, though, as it seems to us, very groundless appre- 
hensions of the effects of a proceeding of this kind. Either, 
he contends, the society will cease to exist, or it will be:con- 
ducted, in future by dissenters alone. In the first case, you 
would have crushed an establishment, which has done more 
for the diffusion of Christianity, than has been effected in the 
same space of time in auy age since the Apostolic ; which has 
in seven years becn the means of preaching the gospel in fifty- 
four languages. This would, indeed, be putting out one of 
the eycs of Britain.” 

This first case is first considered by Dr. Marsh, who thus 
observes upon it. 


“© Now even were it true, that the exertions of this Society in fo- 
reign countries were entitled to the panegyric kere given them by 
Mr. Vansittart, I should uot hesitate to declare, that if its opera- 
tions at home produce the mischief, which I have been endeavouring 
to shew, that mischief will not be compensated by a translation of 
the Bible into fifty-four, nor ten times f&ity-four foreign languages. 
That system of universal philanthropy, whether political or religious, 
which carries men so far in their general benevolence, as to find ‘ one 
of the eyes of Britain’ any where but in Britain itself, must in spite of 
that very patriotism, which Mr. Vansittart himse/f possesses, lead 
ultimately to the destruction, both of church and of state. I know 
indeed, that Anacharsis Cloots, one of the instruments of the French 
Revolution, used to style himself the Orator of the human race, and to 
assert, that, a true philosopher should divest himself of the prejudices 
contracted by the accidents of birth and education ; that he should 
love all countries alike ; and be ready therefore to sacrifice his own to 
the good of mantind. Nor is it long, since a universal philanthropist 
in this country asserted, that a father of a family should love other 
families as much as his own; and in consequence of this extensive 
benevolence he left his own family without food or raiment, and, when 
conducted before a magistrate, persisted in refusing them relief. But 
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{ am. not ashamed to acknowledge, that I would rather possess the 
sarrowness of paternal and patriotic affection, than the boasted 
universality, which extinguishes that affection. I would not starve my 
own children to feed the children of the stranger, though I gtwe to the 
stranger what I can spare from my own. Nor would I endanger the 
Church} to which I belong, for the sake of sending Bibles, however 
numerous, to foreign churches, though.I would gladly contribute to 
the latter, when it can be done with safety to the former.” 


These are the sentiments of a genuine Patriot, and a true 
philosopher, as well asof a good Christian, and a sound Church- 
wan.—fis is not 


« That French Philanthropy, whose boundless mind 
Glows with the genial love of all mankind.— 
Philanthropy, beneath whose baneful sway 

Each patriot passion sinks, and dies away.” 


He corrects the statement of Mr. Vansittart, respecting the 
Fifty four languages into which the bible has, by means of the 
society, been translated, and undertakes to prove, in an appen- 
dix (which we shall notice preseatly) that the new translations 
“ amount to a very few more than a fexth of that number.” Mr. 
Vansittart is much too respectable a man to be guilty of any 
wilful misrepresentation ; he must have received his aecount 


from some of the officers of the society, who, as weH as many 
of its members, are perpetually sounding forth its praises, and 
magnifying its advantages. But it is not a little curious to 
observe, that, in the statement of this very fact, respecting the 
number of new translations of the bible, no two of them state 
it alike. In Suffolk Mr. Clarkson stated, aye and printed too, 
“ that the society had transiafed the scriptures into no less than 
forty three languages or dialects ;”’ though when this letter 
containing this positive assertion was re-printed at Cambridge, 
the wily editor, who had nodoubt heardof Dr. Marsh’s detection 
of these mis-statements, cautiously introduced this alterative, 
“printed or translated.” Mr. Hardy, in his speech at Leeds, re- 
duced the number of translations by stating, that the Scriptures 
“* have been already translated into more than thirty languages.” 
Ata meeting at Bristol, in February last, one of the speakers 
represented the number of fanguages into which the Scriptures 
had been translated, or were translating, as twenty-five; and 
another stated the number to be iwenty-three. ‘This variation 
alone in such a statement, is a sufficient proof of the existence 
of a disposition to exaggerate the advantages of the society at 
the expence of truth ; a disposition not very honourable to men 
associated for the purpose of disseminating the word of God. 
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Dr. Marsh points out the superior advantages of the society 
for promoting Christian knowledge over the Bible society, in 
the dissemination of religious truth, among the wes Ailes 
of Asia ; inasmuch as the former prepare the minds of the 
natives for its reception by means of missionaries, who 
are sent by the old society to instruct them in the doctrines of 
the gospel. Whereas the new society entertain the opinion, 
that “ the bible, when once distributed, whether among Mahome- 
tans or Hindoos, whether among Tartars or Chinese, will make 
its own way, without the aid of a missionary, to ‘explain it, 
and to enforce its doctrines, But as we have the authori ity, not 
only of St. ‘Paul, but of our Saviour himself, for believing that 
a preacher is requisite for the propagation of the gospel, we 
may venture at least, to doubt, whether the bible, unaccompa- 
med by a preacher, will beable,as is imagined, to extirpate, 
either the Koran or the Chouking, either the “Vedam or the 
Shaster.” Surely, never did any body of men, in the nine- 
teenth century, ever entertain au opinion so preposterous ! 
The professor next proceeds to examine the second case put by 
Mr. Vansittart. 


“« Let us now examine the other part of Mr. Vansittart’s dilemma, 
namely, that if the British and Foreign Bible Society is continued at 
all, after Churchmen have withdrawn from it, the bonour of con- 
ducting it will be left entirely to the Dissenters. And here, exclaims 
Mr. Vansittart, ‘ Shall it be saitt, that the Dissenters alone have car- 
ried the Word of God to every naiion under heaven ?’—Certaiuly net : 
nor does it at all follow from omy proposal, which consists not in 
abstaining from action, but in action through another medium Here 
Mr. Vansittart asks; ‘ Can the Church of England stand so secure 
upon a narrow and exclusive policy, as by deserving the blessings, 
and uniting the prayers of al! people, nations, aud languages ? 
Now to speak of § all peuple, uations, and languages ;" or (in the 
words of the former quotation) of ‘ every nation under heaven,’ as con- 
ferring a blessing on the modern Society, is really to speak in 
terms, with which their exertions, however great, can never be com- 
mensurate. And with respect to the narrow policy of Churchmen 
and Dissenters acting in separate Societies for the propagation of the 
Gospel, 1 should think, that, if their xx7on (how greatly soever it 
might raise their powers of action above the sum of their separate 
operations) yet contributed by its operation at home to endanger our 
own establishment, . neither the wishes nor the praises of foreign na- 
tions would be sufficient to avert that danger.” 


One would really be led to suppose that*there was some- 
thing in the physical constitution of Schismatics, that gave 
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yore vigour to their efforts, that rendered them more effi- 
eacious, than the efforts of true Churchmen. Else why, let 
us ask, if the object of distributing Bibles, in foreign parts, 
be really of such vast importance, (and far be it from us to 
seek to lessen its consequence) as to render those whovare 
anxious for its accomplishment, insensible to the dangers 
which may result from it at home? Why cannot they, and 
other members of the establishment, form an association for 
that purpose? or why, rather, will "the ey not contribute the 
necessary aid to the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, (which has the strongest possible claims to the support 
of Churchmen) to render it fully adequate to the proposed 
end? Let them enter into a Christianly competition, a pious 
emulation with their Dissenting brethren; let them strive to 
exceed them in zeal, as they exceed them in useful know- 
iedge, and in sound principles, and they will have nothing to 
dread, but every thing to hope, from the holy contention. 
But while their support of the Orthodox Society is lukewarm, 
and their support of the Schismatical Society zealous; while 
they contribute their solitary guinea to the former, and lav ish 
thirty, forty, fifty times as much upon the latter; they create 
the very means of superior exertion which they allege as the 
grounds of their preference. ‘They give to Schism the advan- 
tage over Orthodoxy, and thus, indirectly, and, we doubt not, 
unintentionally, by imperceptible degrees, secure the triumph 
of principles which they must, conscientiously, condemn, 
It is, indeed, no mean advantage, already deriv ed by the Dis- 
senters from this strange union, that, in cempliment to them, 
the Churchmen have made the sacrifice of their liturgys as 
far as it respects its circulation at home, in conjunction with 
the Bible; while not a single sacrifice have the Dissenters 
made to procure the assistance and co-operation of Churchmen. 
We may argue, indeed, with Mr. Vansittart, that the co-ope- 
ration of Churchmen and Dissenters, “‘so far as they can 
conscientiously co-operate,” is’ the best mode of lessening the 
evils of Dissent. But, with Dr. Marsh, we say, ‘“* when 
Churchmen and Dissenters co-operate in ihe omission of the 
Liturgy, it is a co-operation in which’ I must declare for 
myself, that, as a Churchman, I cannot conscientiously join. 

«© And with respect to the danger for- which such union is sup- 
posed a remedy, though I very clearly perceive, that a society of Dis» 
senters, professedly formed for the advancement of religion, may 
easily become a political engine, yet I cannot subscribe to the gpi- 
nien of those, who think that the dissenting tnterest of the society 
in question, will receive the most effectual check trom the presence 
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and co-operation of Churchmen. The most effectual barrier against 
the rising power of the Dissenters, would be a general union of 
Churchmen with Churchmen, all acting ona common principle, and 
that principle, the principle of the Established Church. But the 
remedy now applied, in the co-operation of Churchmen with Dis- 
senters, though it is considered as effectual, is really worse than the 
disease. While it provides against contingent evil, it creates a pre- 
sent one: in the hope of preventing po/itical mischief, it undermines 
the established religion; wi hout receiving the smailest compen- 
sation, it surrenders the interest of the Church, by bringing Church- 
men and Dissenters to act upon a common principle, which excludes 
what is essential to the Church. ‘Vhus the strength of the establish- 
ment, instead of being retained within its ow channel, for its own 
preservation, is not only diverted to another channel, but turns the 
current against zse/f.” 


The Margaret professor, having alluded to the political effects 
of this association, expresses his fears that the change which 
he recommends will not be adopted. 

“* The society, in its present form, has advantages which not every 
member will abandon. Though its splendour is derived from the 
operations abroad, its influence depends on the operations at home. 
It there provides for temporal as well as spiritual wants. It gives 
power to the Dissenter, popularity to the Churchman, and interest to 
the politician, which is useful at ad/ times, and especially af the 
approach of a general election.” 

The remark in this last passage gave offence to Mr. Van- 
sittart, who, in a second letter to Dr. Marsh, accused that 
gentleman of having asserted that the “ real objects (of the 
Bible Society) are of a political, and not of a religious 
nature.” At a charge so extraordinary, the professor naturally 
expresses his surprise, 2s, so far from having advanced any 
thing which could bear such a construction, he had expressly 
declared that the members “ are animated by religious zeal.” 
He accordingly expostulates, very seriously, and. very pro- 
perly, with Mr. Vansittart, (in his answer to Mr. V.’s etter) 
on the impropriety of lending his respectable name to a mis- 
representation so palpable, and calls upon him to consider, 
that there were thousands attached to the Bible Society who 
would read his letter, aud who would not read the answer, 
and who would, therefore, take the professor’s opinions 
from his opponent’s statement of them, and openly cen- 
sure him for sentiments which he had never entertained. 
Indeed, this has been the singular fate of all who have 
ventured to question the propriety of this union between 
Churchmen and ~Dissenters. ‘That Dissenters should misre- 
fresent their adversaries, might naturally be expected. It has 
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been so long their custom, that it has become a kind of habit; 
but that Churchmen should have recourse toa proceeding so 
unfair and so unjustifiable, does, we confess, excite both sur- 
prise and regret in our minds, in no inconsiderable degree. 
Dr. Marsh defends himself from this unfounded imputation 
with his usual spirit and ability, and having shown both the 
injustice and the absurdity of converting a partial association 
of temporal objects, into a total exclusion of religious objects, 
he thus explains and illustrates the passage objected to. 


** I stated three ways, in which your society provides for tem- 
poral wants; namely, ‘ it gives power to the Dissenter, popularity to 
the Churchman, and interest to the Politician.” That the Dissenters 
should derive power from a society, which brings them to act with 
Churchmen on such a principle, as surrenders what distinguis/es the 
Church, is a matter too obvious to require illustration. No man 
surely can doubt, that there is such a thing as a dissenting interest, 
and that the more this interest is courted, the more powerful 1 it will be. 
That Churchmen, who promote the Bible Society, thereby obtain 
popularity, while they who venture to oppose it are loaded with 
every species of abuse, can surely, after the late events, require no 
demonstration. And that the politician promotes his interest by 
joining the Bible Society, must be likewise obvious to every man, 
who has the least knowledge of the world. But you are otfended 
with this observation, as it 1 meant to apply it to yourself. Now the 
interest, of which I was speaking, is such, as you canuot want. But 
if you were a member for a county, in which a large proportion of 
the voters were Dissenters, your zeal for the Bible Society would 
certainly have ensured you for the next general election, against any 
candidate who had opposed the Society. But though you would 
derive this temporal advantage, I should not therefore deny, that you 
were actuated by religious motives. Nor have I denied it of any 
man. Ican easily see, when temporal advantages are ollained: but 
I can never see, whether they are exclusively or conjointly the 
motives to action: and therefore, though I asserted the existence of 
those advantages, I never argued trom them to motives, which must 
be left to every man’s own couscience. Why, therefore, should you 
be sodipleased ?- You even accompany the denial of those advantages 
with the observation, ‘ which, however, | am sorry to say, is not the. 
case.’ If you are sorry it is not the case, you must rejcice on finding 
that it is. Yet you are so angry as to say, that I have here had re- 
course, to ‘not only one of the most vulgar, but one of the most 
dangerous arts of controversy.’ Now the character of vulgarity is 
coarseness, which surely does not apply to my remark. It was rather 
keen, than blant; and that it has touched a tender point, is clear 
from the irritation which it has produced. The danger of my 
remark consists, I find, in its capability of being ‘ retorted with effect.” 
You say that ‘ éemporal as well as spiritual wants, may be provided 
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for by the profession of a distinguished zeal for the interest of the 
Church.’ But surely you must know, that in the present instance, 
it canny be ‘ retorted with effect. Fur if I had been then actuated 
by the desire of recommending myself to high ecclesiastical honours, 
I should have taken the side, which was chosen by my opponents. 
But I have obtained what depends on no man, the satisfaction of 
having acted from. the suggestions of duty ; whether lam mistaken 
or not, I have acted from my own conviction, which alone is the rule 
of an honest man; and [ would not exchange this satistaction for 
the reflections arising from a contrary conduct, though it were re- 
warded with rank, popolarity, and power.” 


We are really astonished, beyond measure, at this display of 
intemperance on the part of a writer, so amiable in dispo- 
sition, and so respectable in character; for regard to truth 
extorts from us the observation, that a more indecent, and a 
more unworthy imputation was never cast, even by a Dissen- 
ter, on a distinguished Clergyman, than is conveyed in the 
passage here noticed in the second letter of Mr. Vansittart. 
If this disposition be generated by an union with Dissenters, 
it only affords an additional motive to the true friends of the 
Churci:, to deprecate most strongly, an association productive 
of sc many pernicious effects. It was surely going far enough 
to ascribe tv the author, sentiments which he never uttered ané 
never entertained, without giving additional force to such 
conduct, by a most ungenerous reflection on the clergyman 
contained in the insinuation, that zeal for the interests of the 
church may arise from temporal as well as from spiritual mo- 
tives ; an insinuation the more extraordinary, as we may safely 
defy the right honourable writer to produce an instance, within 
the last twenty years, in which extraordinary zeal for the 
interests of the church, though proceeding from the purest 
and most laudable motives, has been productive of temporal 
advantages, while we could easily bring: to his recollection 
numerous instances of a contrary nature. Instead, therefore, 
of applying to his adversary the following remark, which ‘to 
him is utterly inapplicable, he must submit to have it applied 
to himself, to whom, we regret to state, it is strictly appli- 
cable; that he has had recourse to “ not only one of the 
most vulgar, but one of the most dangerous acts of contro- 
versy.’- Well mav Dr. Marsh observe, in reply, “* Now the 
character of vulgarity is coarseness, which surely does not 
apply. to my remark. It was rather keen than blunt; and that 
it. has touched a tender point, is clear from the irritation 
‘which it has produced.” This is the place ‘for us to observe, 
that we have never met with the productions of any contro- 
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versial writer, the style and manner of which, have so little 
of coarseness and vulgarity in them as those of Dr. Marsh. 
His style is classically correct, and possesses at once, both 
strength and. grace. He writes with spirit, and yet with urba- 
nity; his arguments are always marked with acuteness, and 
frequently with point.. He retorts with severity, but never 
with ill-nature. And in the heat of controversy, not a sen- 
timent or reflection ever escapes him, which is in the smallest 
degree derogatory from the pure spirit of a Christian.  1t 
may here also not be amiss to assure Mr. Vansittart, that, 
though we exempt him from the charge of being actuated by 
political motives, in associating himself with the Dissenters 
of the Bible Society ; that there are very warm and very able 
friends of the church, who impute a bill recently introduced 
into Parliament, and affording a legislative sanction to the pro- 
fane practice of lay-preaching, which none of the members, 
as far as we have seen, with the solitary exception of Lorp 
StpmoutH, (whose constancy, in detence of the Church, 
cannot be too strongly commended) has ventured to condemn, 
to political motives alone; who think it intended as a sop to 
Cerberus, as meant to give “< interest to the politician, at the 
approach of a general election.” 

In order to give our sentiments * a connected state, on this 
part of the subject, we have brought together passages which 
are contained in different tracts; namely, in the first and the 
third, specified at the head of this article. We now return to 
the “ Inquiry,” at the close of which Dr. Marsh corrects some 
further misrepresentations of Dr. Milner, and Mr. Dealtry ; 
the latter of whom charges him, indirectly, with representing 
the Dissenters as conlagiovs. ‘This imputation he strenuously 
repels, and asserts, that he dreads no contagion from the Dis- 
senters (indeed, he is not the man to dread it, if any there are 
to dread; his opponents have much more cause for fear on that 
ground!) on the contrary, that he knows very many of them, 
for whom he entertains the highest respect ; and that he would 
associate with them, even for religions purposes, as far as his 
duty allowed him. Andsowould-we ; but we would not com- 
pliment the Dissenters with the sacrifice of any of the supports 
of our church; we would not, to flatter and please them, re- 
move those barriers which vur forefathers deemed essential to 
its security, and which we consider as being now even more — 
essential than they were at the revolution, though they then 
preserved us from the evils of popery, and the tyranny of des- 
potism. We shall alluw Dr. Marsh to defend himself against 
the puny attacks of Mr, Dealtry. 
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“« Having once digressed, J will take the opportunity of noticing 
some other passages in Mr. Dealtry’s Speech, which I at first intended 
to pass over, because his allusions to my address had been, for the 
most part, anticipated by other speakers and writers. But as the 
very circumstance, that an argument has been used by Mr. Dealtry, 
is regarded by many as 2 presumption in its favour, and this presump- 
tion is heightened by the author's confidence in himself, and his 
contempt of his adversaries, I will take a cursory view of the passages 
relating to the present subject. Mr. Dealtry asks, ‘‘ Does the dis- 
persion of the Scriptures tend to ruin the Church ?” This question 
has been already answered to satiety.—He observes, ‘‘ We have re- 
tained every syllable of our liturgy, our articles and homilies.” It 
is true, that the liturgy is still retained: but if churchtnen justify 
the omission of it when they distribute Bibles to the poor, and even 
censure those who complain of that omission, they are certainly on 
the road, which /eads to the rejection of it.—Mr. Dealtry again ex- 
claims, ‘* Ruin the church? Where then is the discretion of our 
archbishops and bishops, &c. &c. who have supported the Bible 
Society ?””) Now a man may be discrete, and yet mistaken, Even 
bishops may sometimes err. And Mr. Deaitry, who is so anxious 
to be thought a genuine Protestant, must be careful not to push this 
argument too far: for whoever makes a bishop infallible, adopts a 
tenet of Popery.— But he considers the distribution of the authorized 
version by this Society as an argument for the security of the Church ; 
and asks, in the event of Churchmen withdrawing from it, ‘ what 
security we should then have for the purity of the versions distributed 
through the United Kingdom ? Now Churchmen would have the 
same “security, as they have always had, since the Legislature has 
fortidden the print ing ‘of the authorised version unaccompanied with 
a comment, except in the two Universities, and by the King’s Printer : 
and the Bible Society itself can obtain their copies of it froin no other 
than these three sources. And with respect to other versions, it is 
not in the power, either of this or of any Society, to prevent their 
being made and distributed. But the Dissenters in general, if we 
except only the Socivians (who in spite of the Bible Society havea 
mew version in extensive circulation) have no inc/ination to alter the . 
text of the authorized version. Nor had they in the time of Charles 
the First. They are fully satisfied with expounding the present text : 
and against false exposition (the danger of which the Society ztse/f 
admits by the credit which they take for giving it without a comment) 
they neglect to provide, since they omit the liturgy. They neglect 
therefore to provide for the real danger. But says Mr. Dealtry, (who 
spake 7mmediately after Dr. Milner, whose speech was a comment on 
my Address) ‘‘ Let us never forget, that the Scriptures, for the dis- 
tribution of which we are THUS publicly arraigned, are the word of 
the Most High.” Now under the circumstances already described 
(and more might be added in corroboration) Mr. Dealtry himself will 
not pretend, that he meant not to allude tome. I challenge him 
therefore, to produce the passage, in which I have arraigned, either 
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him or any one, for the distribution of the Scriptures. If Mr. Dealtry 
eramined my address to the Senate, before he ventured to condemn 
it, he must have known, that at the very Leginning of it I represented 
the distribution of the Scriptures as a ‘© VERY LAUDABLE OB- 
JECT ;” he must have known, that I objected solely to THE OMIS- 
SION OF THE LITURGY; he must have known therefore, when 
he declared be was arraigned for the distrilution of the Scriptures, 
that what he declared was contrary tofact. On the one hand, if he 
had not read my address to the Senate, he took the liberty of laying 
a very heavy charge to a Professor of Divinity, at a public meeting 
within the precincts of his own University, at a public meeting, com- 
posed chiefly of young men of that University, of young men 
who attend that professor’s lectures, and of laying this heavy charge, 
with the consciousness of having no foundation for it.—If, instead of 
appealing to the address, or to the sermon at St. Paul's, from which 
the sentiments in the address were borrowed, appeal is made toa 
printed paper, which Dr. Clarke produced at the public meeting, and 
of which I acknowledge myself the author; (see the second line of 
Note 11, where I allude to 1) that printed paper again contains the 
same sentiments, which had been advanced in the sermon. The very 
first sentence is, ‘‘ Whereas it has been insinuated, that they, whe 
object to the modern Bible Society, object to the distribution of the 
Bille, it is necessary to reply, that their objection is NOT to the dis- 
tribution of the Bille, BUT tothe distribution of the Bille alone.” 
And in order to explain what is meant by the objection to the distri- 
Lution of the Bible alone, is added: ‘‘ If to the distribution of the 
Bible, which the two Societies have in common, were added the dis- 
tribution of the liturgy, which distinguishes the ancient Bible So- 
ciety, and distinguishes the Churchman, the chief oljection to the 
modern Bible Society would be removed.” This remark is perfectly 
consouant with all that has been said in the present Inquiry, and 
shews, that I have been always consistent in objecting NOT to the 
distribution of the Bible,BUT solely to the omission of the liturgy.” 


In his Appendix to the * Inquiry,” which is in fact a new 
work, and a very elaborate work, though Hmited, as the title 
page imports, to one part of the subject, the learned pro- 
fessor gives an account of all the translations of the Bible, 
from the earliest ages to the present time; and mot distinctly 
proves the vanity of their boast, who have arrogated to the 
Bible Society, the merit of having inundated, as it were, the 
christian and the heathen world with new translations of the’ 
scriptures! Ina note, he thus marks one of the misstatements 
on this topic, contained in the British Review, which, as we 
learn from the author, is conducted by members of the Bible 
Society. 


«‘ As awriter in the British Review, (No. v. p. 139) with the 
usual propensity of the advocates for the: British and Foreign Bib!» 
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Society, speaks of the great want of the Gaelic Bible, ‘ till the So- 
ciety translated and dispersed it in that.larguage,’ I will appeal to 
the records of his own Society to prove, that the Bible was not only 
translated into Gaelic, but printed and circulated in that language 
before the existence of the British and Foreign Bible Society. In the 
Appendix to the second Report, No. XXIII. is printed a Letter, dated 
Edinburgh, 12th of April, 1806, from the Secretary to the Society 
for propagating Christian Knowledge, which, like the English Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, not only existed, but contributed 
to the circulation of the Scriptures long before the formation of the 
modern Bible Society, in the praises of which the merits of all other 
Societies are now to be forgetten. In this letter from the Society in 
Scotland it is stated, that a translation of the New Testament into the 
Gaelic language, made by the Rev. James Stewart, Minister of Killin, 
* was printed at the expence of the Society, in 1767.’ It is added 
that ‘a new edition, consisting of twenty thousand copies, was af- 
terwards printed, and has been in circulation for several years. The 
Highlanders therefore had not been left destitute of tine Scriptures, 
before the formation of the Bible Society. Nor was the translation 
confined tothe New Testament. Fora translation of the Old Tes- 
tament (us appears from the same letter) was printed in 1802, to the 
aniount of five thousand copies, and likewise at the expence of the 
Society in Scotland. Nor did this Society rest here. For ‘ soon 
after the publication of this work (as is added in the same letter) the 
Directors anxious to- promote the circuiation of the Gaelic Scriptures 

resolved to print an impression of twenty thousand copies From 
many generous individuals and societies, contributions were received, 
which, though not adequate to the expence incurred, encouraged them 
to proceed with the work.’ It appears from the same letter, that they 
did proceed with the work, and when this letter was written, the Se- 
cretary says, ‘ The directors indulge the hope, that the whole will 
be completed in the course of the ensuing summer, Thus matters 
stood on the 12th of April, 1806, when the British and foreign Bible 
Society had contributed nothing to the Gaelic Bible; for the very first 
entry which I find under this head, is among the disbursements for 
the year, ending 31st of March, 1807, where 771]. is entered on ac- 
count of the Gaelic Bible. But they seem to have had a guid pro quo. 
Yor the Secretary to the Society in Scotland concludes with the fol- 
Jowing proposal . ‘iam _ further charged to offer to the Directors of 
the Bible Society, ten thousand copies of the Gaelic Bible, being one 
half of the impression, on condition that they pay half of the expense 
thereby incurred.’ ” 


Those violations of truth to promote the purposes of party, 
in men who profess to guide the public in her paths, is most 
reprehensible. If we mistake not, the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge contributed three hundred pounds towards 
the expence of printing the Gaelic Bible. In another note, 
the learned author shews the inutility of printing Protestant 
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Bibles for cireulation in a Catholic country, and guotes a letter 
from a Catholic clergyman in Suabia ay who says, ** Let me can- 
didly observe, that a Protestant edition of the Bible would 
hardly be suffered to have its free course, after all I know of 
the minds of most of the Catholie people and clergy.” The i 
Bibie Society have, however, printed a French Bible, but whe- 
ther it be a /’rotestant or a Catholic Bible, the professor has not . 
learned. He disproves the assertion of Mr. Dealtry, respect- ' 
ing the scarcity of Bibles in Germeny, before the establish- 
| ment of the Bible Society, by testimony which cannot be dis- 
| puted. We cannot be expected to follow the professor through 
his interest ing enumeration of the various translations of the 
Scriptures, into different languages, but we shall Jay before our 
readers, for their information, the result of his elaborate re- 
searches, m reference to the claims of the Bible Society. f 





ale 
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** Thave thas examined the twenty-five languages, of which Mr. 
Vansittart affirms in the first place, that ‘the British and Foreign 
Bible Society has been instrumental in diffusing the Holy Scriptures’ 
in them ; and in the second place, that they are languages ‘ into 
which the Scriptures are not known to have been before translated.’ 
From a comparison of the latter with the former affirmation, every 
man will conclude, that these twenty-five languages are languages, 
into which the Scriptures have been translated by the instrumentality 
of the Bible Society. And since the generalterm ‘ the Scriptures 
will be supposed to include at least the four Gospels, with which trans- 
lators of the Scriptures almost always begin, every reader of Mr. 
Vansittart’s second letter will conclude, that at least the four Gospels 
: had been translated by the Bible Society wito twenty-five languages, 
into which they had never been Lefore translated. And what is the | 

result of the preceding examination ? It is as follows: 
«* First; Of these twenty-five languages, the Pure Persian and the 
Pushto were inserted in Mr. Vansittart’s list through mere mistake ; 
and the Sinnala Pali, and the Baloch, have no place in an estimate 
founded on documents already published.* 

‘« Secondly ; the translations intothe Siomese, the Rahkeng, and 
the Jagatai, were, according to the last-printed accounts, not-begun. 

“€ Thirdly ; Into the Calmuck, the Afghan, and the Maldivian, the 
Gospel of St. Matthew only had been undertaken, but according to 
the last printed accounts not completed in any of them. 

‘* Fourthly ; Into the Bugis and the Macassar, one entire Gospel, 
viz. that of St. Mark, had been translated. 






See oe aes, 

































*« * If it shall appear however from the next Report of the Society, 
that the four Gospels have been already translated into the Sinhala 
Pali, and the Baloch, J will allow an exception in favour of these two 
Janguages.” 
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“ Fifthly ; In the Mohawk and Esquimaux, one Gospel, namely, that 
of St. John, has been printed by the Society. But the Society had no 
share in the translation of either ; and moreover the Mohawk Gos- 
pel of St. John was not the first Gospel which had been printed in 
that language. 

*€ Sizthly ; lnto the Telinga language three Gospels were trans!ated 
by Mr. Des Granges at the expence of the Society ; but the whole 
New Testament had been previously translated into this language by 
the Missionaries of Serampore.* 

“* Seventhly ; Into the Burman language, only Scripture Extracts 
have been translated. 

«© Eighthly ; The remaining nine languages are, 

“‘ (a) Persian and Cingalese, of which we bad translations of the 
four Gospels before the Bible Society existed. 

*« (4) Malayalim, translated by a Syrian Bishop in Travancore, who 
was certainly not in the pay of the Bible Society. 

** (c) Sanscrit, Orissa, Mahr atta, Carnatica, Seek, and Chinese, into 
which the Missionaries at Seraimpore had translated the four Gospels 
Jong before they received any aid from the Bible Society. 

** I will repeat therefore the question— 

** Has the British and Foreign Bille Society translated even the four 
Gospels into any one language, into which they had not been previously 
translated ? 

“«‘ The answer to this question is evidently, No! 

“* T will propose a second question— 

“* Has the British and Foreign Bille Society, according to the last 
printed accounts, translated even two Gospels into any language, into 
which they had not Leen previously translated ? 

‘« ‘The answer to this question is likewise, No! The proof is con- 
tained in the examination of the first question. 

** T will propose a third question. 

*€ Into how many languages into which no parts of Scripture had 
been previously translated, has even one entire Gospel, according to 
the last printed accounts Leen translated ly this society ? 

** The answer to this question is éwo, andtwo on/y ; namely, the 
Bugis and the Macassar, into which the Society has translated the 
shortest of the four Gospels. 








«« ® The translation of the Baptist Missionaries preceded also the 
translation made by Ananderayer from the Zamul version. Even 
therefore if the Bible Society should claim Anunderayer’s translation 
as their own, it is still not the first translation made into the Telinga. 
Indeed, the Missionaries at Seranipore had translated the four Gospels 
into Velinga in 1807, whereas Anunderayer did not join the Mission 
at Vizagapatam, till May, 1808. .See the Report of the Directors to 
the Missionary Society for 1810. Appendix, p. xli. And if Telinga 
means the same thing as Telugian (as I have been informed since I 
wrote note 13 to Sect. JI.) the whole Bille was translated into this 
language by the German Missionary Schultze, so long ago as 1782.” 
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** Lastly, as it is necessary that the Scriptures should be printed, 
before we can speak of their dispersion or diffusion, I will ask, 

** Has the British and Foreign Bille Society, according to the last 
eccounts, printed any one entire Gospel, in a (anguage, into which the 
Scriptures, or portions of the Scriptures, had not been translated, either 
before this Society existed, or independently of this Society's assistance ? 

‘© The answer to this question is, No! For the Bugis and Macas- 
sar translations, according to the last printed accounts, had not been 
sent to press, nor does it appear, that even types were. prepared for 
them. In the Afghan, the Maldivian, and the Calmuck, even the 
translation of the first Gospel was not compleied ; and in the Sia- 
mese, Rahkeng, and Jagatai, not a chapter. The Mohawk and 
Esquimaux translations of St. John’s Gospel, had indeed been printed 
by the Society. But the latter was extracted from a Harmony of the 
Gospels translated into Esquimaux before the Society existed: and 
the former was so far from being the first translation in the Mohawk, 
that the Gospel of St. Mark had been printed in that language nearly 
twenty years before. To the printing of one edition of the Malayalim 
Gospels the Society has largely contributed : but the ¢ranslation had 
been made independently of its assistance. The Cingalese version is 
now printing for the first time. In the Burman only extracts had 
been printed. In the Persian and in the Telinga, the printing was 
not begun; nor can it be said of either, that portions of the Scrip- 
tures had not been previously translated into those languages. Like- 
wise in the Carnatica, the printing was not begun: and though it 
was begun in the Seek, yet the translations into both these languages 
were made by the Missionaries of Serampore without the aid of the 
Bible Society. Two Gospels in the Chinese language have been 
printed at Serampore: but the éransiation of all four Gospels into 
the Chinese was again made by the Missionaries without the aid of 
the Bible Society. In the Sancrit, and in the Orissa, the whole New 
Testament had been printed: but before any aid was received from 
the Bible Society. The same is true also of the Gospels in the Mah- 
ratta Janguage. The Bible Society therefore, according to the last 
accounts, has not printed so much as one entire Gospel in any one 
language, into which the Scriptures, or portions of the Scriptures, 
had not been translated, either before the existence of the Society, 
or independently of its assistance.*”’ 





* «* In the Inquiry, p. 66, I promised to prove in a future Appen- 
dix to that pamphlet, ‘ that the editions of the Scriptures already 
printed, or caused to be printed, by this Society, in languages, into 
which they had not keen translated lefore, so tar from amounting to 
FIFLY-FOUR, which the ambiguity of Mr. Vansittart’s expression, 
aided by the splendour of his description might induce men tosuppose, 
amount to avery few more than a tenth of that number.’ Let any 
one compare ¢his position with that which I have last proved in the 
present section, and determine whether I have not fulfilled my en- 
gagement. As the position in the passage just quoted relates not to 
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It will not be denied, that Dr. Marsh has most completely 
redeemed his pledge ; and, indeed, it is apparent to us, that he 
makes no light assertions, but, on the contrary, affirms nothing 
which will not bear the test of inguiry, and admit of the most 
satisfactory proof. 

The last of Dr. Marsh’s tracts, now before us, exhibits a 
most able and full answer t6 the second letter of Mr. Vansit- 
tart, and contains so much excellent matter, and so many use- 
ful explanations and retlections, on points on which the public 
have, in some instances, designedly, and in others unintention- 
ally, been misled, that protracted as our notice has been of 
this controversy, ‘beyond our usual limits, we cannot suffer it 
to pass without due attention. We have already shewn in what 
manner the learned professor has repelled one unfounded charge 
of his right honourable opponent ; and we shall now present 
our readers with his confutation of another of the same de- 
scription ; and this we are the more induced to do, because we 
know, from experience, the rapid pregress of error, when pro- 
ceeding from high authority, and the extreme difficulty of era- 
dicating saneteadie es from the public mind, when once ‘firmly 
impressed with them. ‘There are millions in this country, who 
still believe, that ** Perish commerce, let the. Constitution hve,’ 
was the expression of Mr. Windham; and that Mr. Burke 
actually applied his memorable remark, respecting the Romish 
multitude, to the people of this country.: 


’ © Let us now proceed to that, which constitutes the main subject 
of my Inquiry, the consequences of neglecting to give the Prayer Book 
with the Bille As we are still at variance on this important subject, 
and there is no_prospect of our coming to an agreement, while the 
preliminaries themselves remain unsettled, I must first examine, whe- 
ther you have formed acorrect opinion on the kind of importance 
which I attach to the Prayer Book. Forif your premises are inac- 
curate, the same inaccuracy will attend your conclusions, I will 
quote therefore the following passage from the sixth page of your 
second letter (p. 27 of? the pamphlet) which contains a statement of 
the sentiments which you ascrite to me, respecting the Bible and 
Prayer Book. ‘ Sucha claim of equality with the Bible, the vene- 
rable and hely men, who compiled our Liturgy, would have dis- 
claimed with horror. There is no point, on which they more firmly 
insist, than upon the complete and absolute sufficiency of the Scrip» 





translating, but to printing, I might have reduced the number, not a 
few more, but a few less than a tenth of fifty-four. But I thought it 
necessary at that time to express myself with caution, lest a more 
minute examination should bring printed translations to light, with 
which I wasthen unacquainted. This minute examination, howeyer, 
has shewn, that I conceded much more than was necessary. 
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tures, in matters of faith: this indeea i, the very basis of the refor- 
mation ; while the authority of the church in por:nts of doctrine is 
no less avowedly the foundation of Popery, ‘The danger of the per- 
version of Scripture, on which you so much insist, is the very argu- 
ment used by the Papists in defence of the denial of the Bible io the 
Laity. And indeed to such a length do youcarry your argument, that 
I know not what answer you could give to a Catholic Doctor, who 
should justify the practice of his Church by your authority.’ 

“«« Now by a process similar to that which you have here adopted, I 
would undertake to confute any proposition in Euclid. I have only 
to substitute the word equal for uneyual, and the business is done. 
For instance, if I set out with the position, that the interior angle of a 
triangle is equal to,- instead of /ess than, the opposite exterior angle, 
I shall deduce the inference, that the three angles of a triangle are 
more than two right angles. In like manner, you set off with the no 
less groundless position, that I put in for the Prayer Book ‘a claim 
of equality with the Bible :’ and in like manner you come to a cone 
clusion similar to that, which relates to the triangle. It is no wonder, 
that you appear to have answered my objections, if you place them in 
a false light: for there is no argument whatever, which may not, by 
suitable alterations, be rendered capable of confutation. That I claim 
for the Prayer Book an equality with the Bible, is an assertion, made 
not only without authority, but in direct contradiction to repeated 
declarations in that very book, which you profess to answer, If 
* without the Bible the liturgy has no support,’ as I declared at 
p. 27; if the validity of its doctrines depends on their being ‘ cor- 
rectly derived from the Bible,’ and the Bible is ‘* the on/y fountain of 
religious truth,’ as I declared at p. 43, have I not reason to complain, 
that you should represent me as claiming for the Prayer Book an 
equality with the Bible? I have called indeed the Prayer Book a pro- 
per Companion for the Bible,* and have accordingly urged their joint 
distribution. But does this imply an equality between them? As 
well might a subject suppose himself equal to his sovereign, because 


he was admitted into company with his sovereign. Nor can I discover. 


in the two pages, to which you refer, namely, p. 32 and 40, the 
smallest foundation for what you have been pleased to say of me in the 
passage above quoted. ‘The latter of those two places contains the sen- 
timents of Bishop Beveridge on the importance of the liturgy, to which 
you must object, if you object at all. And in the former place, 
though I argued against Chillingworth’s ‘notion of generalised Pro- 
testanism, which admits of no reference to any particular Creed,’ I 
argued not as you contend, in thespirit of Popery, but on the very 
principles which were maintained by our Reformers. For if our Re- 
formers had been of opinion, that there was no necessity for liturgy 
and articles, they would not have composed our liturgy and articles. 
Whether they acted rightly in so doing, is a question, on which I 
hope we are not at issue. And if we are not, you cannot consistently 
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appeal to our Reformers for the purpose of overturning my arguments. 
I plead for the book, which our Reformers composed, and urge its 
distribution on the same principles on which they recommended its 
acceptance. I urge the distribution of it, not as being equal with the 
Bible, but as being in conformity with the Bible. Our Reformers did 
the same: and consequently, if there is Popery in my reasoning, 
there was Popery in theirs. The inference to be deduced from your 
reasoning, I leave to be made by yourself.” 


We must pass over other corrections of a similar nature, 
particularly one, in which by a substitution of disregard for 
neglect, the, professor is made to hold an argument which he 
never thought of. Mr. Vansittart attempts to prove, that the 
Bible Society has no tendency to produce a neglect of the 
jiturgy, by the fact that a large increase, in the distribution of 
Prayer Books has, since the institution of that society, taken 
place at the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Dr. 
Marsh, however, contends, and indeed shews, that this fact 
by no means disproves the alleged tendency ; and that “ the 
increase of distribution by one society is perfectly compatible | 
with the tendency to its diminution by another society.” He 
presses this argument with great ingenuity and force; and 
closes it, with the following stutement of the comparative dis- 
tribution of the two societies. 


«© But however true it may be, that the distribution of Prayer 
Books at Bartlett’s Buildings has increased in the proportion of nearly 
three to two, this is not the on/y proportion which we must take into 
the estimate, in order to judge of the tendency of your Society. If, 
as I contend, it is the duty of Cherchmen to distribute loth Bible and 
Prayer Book, the defect, of which I complain, can be remedied only 
by such an increase in the distribution of the Prayer Boak, as shall 
be proportioned to the increase in the disiribution of the Bible, 
namely, as distributed among Churchmen. And an increase accord- 
ing to this proportion the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge 
has at present not the means of effecting.* We distributed last year 
more than twenty thousand Prayer Books; but then we distributed 
more than twenty thousand Bibles and Testaments. Your Society, 
according to the last Summary Account, distributed above an han- 
dred thousand Bibles and Testaments in the same year. And if only 
two thirds of them were English aud Welsh, and only one half of 
that number were given to Churchmen, at least thirty thousand 
Churchmen were provided last year witha Bible or Testament, not 





* © The common annual subscription to the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge is one guinea, the common donation at admission 
is two guineas. But when Charchmen contribute @o the Bible 
Society, their generosity extends to benefactions of ten, twenty, 
thirty, forty, and fifty guineas.” 
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one of which was provided by either Society with a Prayer Book. 
For our Society has been Hitherto unable to do more for the distribu- 
tion of the liturgy, than keep pace with its own increased distribu- 
tion of the Bidie and Testament. That the Prayer Book therefore és 
neglected, and in a manner which it oug!it not to be by Churchmen, 
appears from actual experience.” 


The professor then states a fact which bears more directly 
on the point at issue. The printing office at Cambridge is par- 
ticularly employed by the Bible Society, for printing Bibles. 
It appears, that the number of Bibles and Testaments printed at 
this office, in the eight years which have elapsed since the 
establishment of the Bible Society, is 531,800; while the 
number printed there in the eight preceding years was 201,000. 
The increase, therefore, in Bibles and ‘Testaments has been in 
the proportion of more than five to two. But has there been 
any thing like a proportionate increase in prayer books? Our 
readers shall see. In the eight years subsequent to the forma~ 
tion of the society, the number of Prayer Books printed at the 
office was only 140,900 ; whereas in the eight preceding years 
it amounted to 161,750; thus exhibiting not merely a propor- 
tional, but an absolute decrease of more than 20,000 Prayer 
Books, at that office, since the formation of the Bible Society, 
though the number printed had gradually increased, m the 
years immediately preceding its establishment! Indeed, in the 
Jour years ending with 1801, the number printed was 133,000, 
which are nearly as many as have been printed, in double the 
time, since the society was formed! We must not omit here, a 
gentle castigation which the author has cendescended to inflict 
on that indefatigable labourer, in the vineyard of Methodism, 


«* Mr Simeon, who has addressed me in a tone of defiance, not usual 
among gentlemen, except in repelling a gross personal attack, says 
page 2, thatmy ‘ argument is altogether fuunded on an assumption of 
a fact as true, which if enquired into, will prove false: this fact, as 
he himself states (p. 5) froma passage of my Inauiry is, * the practice 
of neglecting to give the Prayer Book with the Bible;’ on which he 
says, noone but myself ‘ has had the hardihood to affirm the exis- 
tence of such a fact, and much less to assume it without a shadow of 
truth. At p. 40, after a long dissertation about Calvinism, he re- 
turns to the charge, and quoting a passage from my Inquiry, where his 
Society is described as one ‘ which not only has a ¢endency to bring 
the liturgy into neglect, but already, as we know by experience, 
produces that effect,’ he immediately adds, ‘ The reader is requested 
to take especial notice of these words : for on your proof uf this asser- 
tion Iam content to rest the whole question..—Now when a society, 
by its very constitution, excludes the distribution of the liturgy, we 
should suppose, that toa common understanding no proof would be 
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wanted that such a Society had at least a tendency ‘to bring the 
liturgy into neglect.” And that such a Society, in its corporate 
capacity, does neglect to give the Prayer Book with the Bible, must 
either be érue, or the Society i is not what it pretends to be, a Society 
tor the distribution of the Bible a/one. Where then was the hardihood, 
as Mr. Simeon is pleased to call it, of affirming, that such neglect 
existed ? Where was the absurdity of inquiring into the consequences 
of that neglect ? But if Mr. Simeon really wanted facts to prove the 
tendency in question, the Inquiry itself contained facts of this de- 
scription : for every instance, in which the distribution of the Bible 
alone, or without the Prayer Book, is vindicated, is an instance of a fact 
Which corroborates that tendency. What are the numberless exam- 
ples of objection to the position, that Churchmen should distribute 
toth Bible and Prayer Book, but so many proofs of a tendency 
toward a neglect of the Prayer Book 2 Mr. Simeon’s appeal to the 
increased distribution of the P: ‘ayer Book at Bartlett's Buildings, I have 

already shewn to be perfectly irrelevant to the tendency of his own 
Society. But my appeal to the printing office at Cambridge, which 
has been devoted to the service of the Bible Society, exhibits a fact, 
which is perfectly 2 poiné. It is not the distribution at Bartlett's 
Buildings, but the number printed at Cambridge, which affords the 
true criterion for judging of_the effects of his Society. And as Mr, 
Simeon (p. 41] ‘ dares’ me to the production of a proof, and is content 
‘to rest the whole question’ upon it, I hope he will be satisfied with 
the FACT, the incontrovertible F ACT, that since the institution of 
his Society, the number of Prayer Books printed at Cambridge is more 
than TWENTY THOUSAND less, than the number which was 
printed there during the same period, previous to the formation of his 


Society,”’ 


We have now to notice a very striking fact indeed, on the 
conduct of the Bible Society. Two societies at New York, 
one a Bible Society, the othera Bible and Prayer Book Society, 
have, it appears, applied for assistance to the London Society, 
and have received it; whence it has been, speciously, and 
artfully, or rather most jesuitically inferred, that this society 
does not discourage the prayer. But ‘ mark how a plain fact 
shall put them down.’ To the Bible Society at New York, 
the sum of 1001. was voted, as well as to each of six other 
Bible Societies, in the United States of America, and to a 
seventh 2001.! The Brble and Prayer Book Society at New 
York, petitioned, like the rest, for money, declaring, “ any 
grant of money would be faithfully appropriated to the pur- 
chase and distribution of Bibles only.” The London Society 

aid implicit credit to the declarations of the other Bible So- 
cieties, but they seem to have thought, that the mere act of 
distributing. the Prayer Book with the Bible deprived the mem~ 
bers of the other society of all claim to credit; for in their 
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votes upon the occasion they made this remarkable distinction ; 
they gave moncy to the Bible Societies, but they gave Bibles 
and Testaments to the Bible and Prayer Book Society. Now, 
is there a man, so prejudiced by party spirit, cr so besotted in 
intellect, as to ascribe this difference to accident? Or, 
will any honest man lay his hand on his heart and say, that 
he does not fully believe, that the difference was the result of 
premeditaticn; and arose from the fear that the money, if 
sent to the last-mentioned society, might, notwithstanding 
their asseveration to the contrary, be partially devoted to the 
purchase of prayer books?) A more jesuitical argument was 
never employed by Ignatius himself; and a fact more strikingly 
illustrative of the temper, disposition, and principles, of any 
society, was never exhibited by man! It affords the fullest con- 
firmation to all the reasoning of Dr. Marsh, and adds irresis- 
tible strength to the opponents of the London Bible Society. 
We beg leave, along with Dr. Maish, to question the wisdom 
and the patriotism of sending money out of this country, to 
supply the citizens of the United States, who are no less ‘able 
to subscribe for the purchase of bibles ‘than the auxiliary so- 
cieties at home. 

Another argument of Mr. Vansittart’s argumentum ad 
invidium, Dr. Marsh meets with great propriety and spirit. 
it deduces the excellence of the society from the excellent cha- 
racter of certain guceerne by whom it is countenanced. But 
this, in fact, is not worthy to be called an argument; because, 
if a society be ol bje ‘etionable i in its pr: nel} ple, and injurious in its 
tendency, the reputation of its members ne ‘ither can, nor 
ought to, secure it from attack ; w hile, on the other hand, if 
its principles be sound, and its tendency beneficial, the un- 
worthiness of its members can furnish no legitimate ground 
for assailing the institution itself. Fiat justitia, ruat celum, 
should be the motto, and the rule, of every writer who takes 
up his pen in defence of the, church. How often does a sense 
of duty imperatively prescribe the necessity of defending our civil 
institutions age inst the unwise measures of those whose special 
province it is to secure them from invasion ? Where the church, 
then, is exposed to danger, is not the duty still more impera- 
tive on all its faithful members to defend her, even against the 
mistaken or weak conduct of her legitimate guardians? The 
prelates of the church of E ngland are noi popes ; they are 
en si men, like ourselves; respect and obedience are cer- 

nly due to them in their spiritual characters, but it is no 
violation of either to set them right whey they are in error, or 
Na. ls, Vol, 42, July, 1812 z 
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to oppose, by fair and candid reasoning, any efforts, on their 
art, Which may tend to injure the ests! lishment. 

The Bible Soeicty seem to be of opinion, that it has fallen 
to their lot to hasten the happy period, Ww hen the lion is to lie 
down with the lamb; that they have been the means of having 
the gospel of Christ preache d to the whole earth; and that, 
through them, the time of universal peace is near at hand ! 
of they have really succeeded in persuading themselves that 
such is the case, we may wonder at their credulity, but we 
must cease to be surprised at their coniidence. 


‘ Another mode of defending the principle, on which your Soci- 
ety is founded, consists in the contemplation of that happy state, 
which it is calculated to produce when we shall ‘ be so refined from 
all party prejudices and intefested views, so softened by the spirit of 
charity and mutual conciliation, and so controlled by agreement in the 
leading principles and zeal for the general interests of Christianity, 
that no sect or persuasion should be tempted to make religion subser- 
vient to secular views, or to employ politica 1] power to the prejudice 
of others.’"* You are manifestly pleading for a repeal of the Test Act, 
to which [ declared in the Inquiry, that the progress of your Suciety 
would ultimately lead. You again therefore confirm my positions by 
your attempts to confute them. You even add, a few lines after the 
passage just quoted, that you * believe the Bible Society to have a 
strong tendency to produce such a state of things,’ as you had been 
just describing. And you conclude by saying, ‘ In this way it may 
become a mean of removing the Test Act.’ You deny indeed, that it 





‘«©* P47, In asimilar strain, says Mr. Lancaster,‘ Above all 
things education ought not to be’subservient to the propagation of the 
peculiar tenets of any sect. Beyond the number of ¢hat sect it be- 
comes undue influence, like the strong taking advantage of the weak.’ 
Indeed, the Bible Society and the Lancastrian System are founded on 
the same principle, as I fully explained in the fourth section of the 
Inquiry. And even four months lefore that Inquiry was published, 
the Committee for promoting the Lancastrian System published a let- 
ter addressed to the Members of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
in which they say, they ‘ feel confident that they are addressing per- 
sons, who can fully appreciate the value of efforts, which are solely 
directed to the advancement of those views for which the Bible Society 
was instituted.” And in p. 2, they add, « According to the praciice of 
the Bible Society, in distributing the sacred text without note or coms 
ment, so has ever been the practice of Mr. Lancaster.’ ‘This letter is 
dated September, 1811, and is signed by Mr, Joseph Fox, and other 
principal members of the Lancastrian Committee. ‘The resemblance 
therefore cannot have been stiggested by my Inquiry, which was pub- 
lished in the following month of January.” 
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can become so in any other way: but if your Society. produces the 
effect, it is hardly worth our while to dispute about the means.” 


Dr. Marsh proceeds to shew that Mr. Vansittart has, in his 
answer, confirmed every assertion which he had made in his 
Inquiry, and clearly demonstrated the justice of those appre- 
hensions which he had there expressed for the sattey of the 
established church. Mr. Vansittart describes the plan of 
the Bible Society to be “ founded on the surrender of ancient 
prejudices.” Now it has been made apparent, that no surrender 
whatever has been made by the Dissenters ; the ancient prejudices 
so surrendered, must be the prejudices of Churchmen; “ they 
must be,” as Dr. M. cbserves, “ the ancient prejudices in favour 
of the Liturgy; and these prejudices really are surrendered ; 
but IT IS A SURRENDLUR OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH!” 
lt would be wonderful, then, i indeed, aye, and most d lisgraceful 
too, if a professor of divinity did not- object to such a society. 
And, after this candid exposition of their views and designs, 
after this explicit confession of their objects, we call upon the 
prelates and divines of the church of England, who have 
joined the society, to re-consider their conduct; and either to 
avow theix acquiescence in the views, and in the tendency, here 
admitted by a member of the society, and to state the grounds of 
which acquiescence, and the means of reconciling it with their 
duty to the church; or else to forsake the error of their ways 
by abandoning the society altogether. . 

Mr. Vansittart holds out a kind of threat to his opponent, 
admonishing him that the voice of the public may, “ by a 
pertinacious 1 resistance to reasonable expec ‘tations,’ ’ be turned 
against the church; whose cause may also suffer “ in no 
inconsiderable degree, from i ill-jud ging advocates.” What 
those reasonable expectations are, it will be time enough to 
consider when those who entertain them have the candour to 
explain them. But as to the injury to be sustained by the 
church from the zeal of ill-judging advocates, we believe it 
exists only in the imagination of the writer. Lxcess of zeal, 
in defence of the church, is an evil of which little complaint 
has been heard in these later times; but an evil which really 
prevails to an enormous extent, and which forms a subject 
not only of legitimate complaint, but of the deepest regret, to 
sound and serious Churchmen, is that lukewarmness, in every 
thing connected with the interests of the church, which is 
thinly veiled benéath the mask of liberality, that religious indif- 
ference which tamely surrenders what it wants the. courage to 
defend, and that affected philanthropy which extends a regard 
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so fervent and so general, to all nations and to all sects, that 
it has none to spare for the land which gave it birth, and for 
the religion in which it was bred. These are the evils which 
threaten the very existence of the established church; evils 
which the church members of the Bible Society have very 
materially contributed to extend; and evils which, unless the 
best friends, and the firmest guardians of the church, will rouse 
themselves from their torpor, shake off their sloth, and be- 
come vigilant, active, and zealous, will produce the destruc- 
tion of the ecclesiastical fabric, and will involve, as heretofore, 
the throne in its ruins. The times are most alarming; and it 
behoves all Churchmen to speak out, to “cry aloud, and 
spare not.” Let us not surrender our birthright without a 
struggle to retain it; let us not pusillanimously abandon those 

blessings which our ancestors died to preserve. In reference 
to the “ reasonable expectations” above noticed, Dr. Marsh 

observes, 


“ If they meant only the expectations, that beneficed clergymen 
should reside on their livings, (to which you had incidentally alluded 
in the preceding page) I should readily admit, that such an expecta- 
tion was a reasonable one ; and J] sould admit it, not mereiy because 
1 myself have nothing but a sinecure rectory attached to n1y Professor- 
ship; butasthe threat is introduced ina letter, designed to combat 
ofjections to your Society, as it is followed by strong personal allusions 
to the author of those objections, and followed even by a reference to 


the pamphlet, which you profess to answer, it not only may, but must - 


be applied to those very objections. It is my pertinacious resistance 
to the claims of your Society, which gives offence. But, however 
* reasonable’ those claims may appear to its advocates, and however 
dangerous it may be to dispute them, yet as neither argument nor fact 
has hitherto established their validity, resistance should not be alaied 
by additional! cause for alarm,” 


The professor alludes to the proceedings cf a new society, 
established for the sole purpose of distributing the Prayer 
Book and the Homilics, on which some strictures were made by 
a correspondent in the last number of this Review. He appears 
to think, that this society was established by members of the 
Bible Society; and hence he very justly iniers, that, after all their 
abuse of him, they have themselves admitted the necessity of 
adopting some new means for circulating the Liturgy, that is, 
for supplying a remedy forthe evil whic! h the y have themselves 
created | This surely is a very legitimate ground oi exulta- 
tion. But the learned pr: pressor concurs with us mn opinion, 
that no new society can accomplish this*purpose so effectually 
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as the existing society for promoting Christian knowledge. 
And, in allusion to the plan, he says, 


“And I would humbly propose, that an additional subscription be 
immediately opened at Barilett’s Buildings, for the purpose of increas- 
ing our energies, and the furtherance ot hen objects, w hich, in the 
present : larming crisis, demand our most serious attention. 1 would 
recommend also, that the sums subscribed be in future annexed to the 
names of the subscribers, as is usual with other societies, and as is alrea- 
dy the practice with our own diocesan committees. When it is known 
to the Public, whether men are Iyberal or niggardly subscribers, 
they will feel an inducement to aa increase of contribution, which 
does not operate at present. The friends of the Establishment will 
have thus an opporiunity of skewing their zeal, by subscribing in 
proportion to their afility. It may indeed be reckoned among the 
fair and honourable rewards of generosity, that it is Known and ap- 
plauded : whereas, on the other hand, it is no disgrace to contribute 
fittle, when we have not the means of contributing more.” 


Dr. Marsh closes a letter which, for strength of argument, 
and for excellence both of matter and manner, has been ex- 
ceeded by no similar production, with the following remarks 
on the abuse which he has experienced, and on the result of 
his meritorious labours, with which we also shall close our 
account of his publications, from which we have derived both 
pleasure.and instruction, and which we earnestly recommend 
to the attentive perusal of every churchman in the United 


‘Kingdom. 


** Before I conclude, I hope vou will pardonme, if I say a few 
words on the personal abuse with which I have been assailed, and 
of which | have reason to complain. I am indeed aware, that every 
man, who has the courage, in the hour of danger, to come forward 
in defence of Church or State, is unavoidably exposed to personal in- 
vective : for the passions of men are never more inflamed, than 
when in the pursuit of what they consider a work of improvement, 
they are suddenly thwarted by others, who consider it as a work of 
destruction. And we may in general estimate both the greatness of 
the danger, and the resistance apprehended from the person who 
opposes it, by the vehemence of the clamour, and the bitterness of 
the reproaches, which are heard against him. From this reflection, 
though I conclude’ on the one hand, that our danger is great, I 
may be allowed to conclude, on the other hand, that I have contri- 
buted to lessen it. Andas I have acted with the full conviction of 
doing what my drty required of me, 1 cerive from it a cousolation, 
which neither malice nor envy can destroy : I derive from it a ¢on- 
solation, which no worldly honours can impatt to violated duty. I 
have the further consolation to reflect, that, considering the strength 
of the current, which has been opposed to me, my endeavours have 
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been as successful as I could have. reasonably hoped. Wihiren f 
pleaded from the University Pulpit, for the Articles of our Religion, 
I was assailed indeed with the bitterest reproaches, by a writer, who 
pronounced them ‘a mass of mystery and delusion.” But then 
I was indemnified for this abuse, by the approbation with which my 
Lectures were honoured, by every critic, who hada regard for the 
Church. When I pleaded at St. Paui’s, for the national religion as 
the foundation of national education, the press again teemed with 
invective, on the part cf those who would gladiy exclade the Litur ‘oy 
from a system of religious instruction. But ithe National Society, 
which bas formally recognized, and is now acting on the principles 
asserted in my Sermon at St. Paul’s, affords sufficient evidence 
both of the goodness of the cause, and of the success with which it wa 
maintained.* Lastly, when the advocates of the Bible Society, like 
the advocates of the Lancasterian system, were pleading for the dis- 
tribution of the Bible a/one, I again thovght it my duty to plead for 
the distribution of the Prayer Book. Here too I have the consolation 
to reflect, that the united efforts of my adversaries on this subject 
end at last with an Institution formed for the express purpose of 
distrituling the Prayer Book. ‘Vhat I have rendered therefore es- 
sential service to the Established Church, by contributing to a wider 
diffusion, and more general application of that Look, without which 
the Established Caurch would cease to be what it is, my adversaries 
themselves (who are desirous that the Church should remain) will at 
length be compelled to acknowledge. It is true, that the means, 
which they now propose for a more extensive circulation of the Li- 
turgy, are not precisely the means which I should recommend. 
I still retain the opinion, that the Society. for promoting Christiaa 
Knowledge, is capabe, with proper support, which it certainly 
wants, of answering a// the purposes, which the most -zealous 
Churchman can require. But whatever difference of opinion be en- 
tertained on this subject, I have at any rate compelled my adversa- 
ries to acknowledge, that the distribution of the Prayer Book ought 





‘© * To prevent mistakes, or false inferences, deduced from the 
word national, let it be observed, that the Society is so called, as 
being instituted for the sole purpose of supporting ithe national or e3- 
tablished refigim. But the term does not apply to the funds of the 
Society, and consequent ly does not apply to the claims upon those 
sands They arise sole!y from the subscriptions of Churchmen, who 
were invited, in the terms of the Prospectus, published for that pur- 
pose, to promote ‘ the education of the poor in the doctrine and dis- 
cipiine of the Established Church.’ Any attempt therefore to divert 
tose funds to parposes which do xot promote the discipline, as well 
as doctrine, of the Church, would be ho Jess subversive of common 
justice, no less a vivlation of good faith, than destructive to the So- 
ciety itself,” 
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(o be increased, and that some means should be devised for that pur- 
poss.’ 


It now only rem: uns to notice the ** Considerations” of a cler- 


gvinan of the diocese of Peterborough, which, inde¢ sd. are wor- 
thy of very tittic consideration. Mr, Hodson,* opposed to Dr. 
N4 ' S mnie 4 he = ihote f » } 2 1~ d f 
Vi thdeea the exhuintion of a contest between a Gwar 


an aginoat. But, we had forgotten; there can be no contest 

ve there ts but one co: sshatahs ¢; and Dr. Marsh has assured 

that he means only to answer those objectors whose wri- 
ines contain argument; of course Mr. Hodson has nothing 

from his nen ; all he can expect to incur is, the grande 
num stleriia. We are not inclined to dispute Mr. H.’s 
cloim to sincerity, though strong reasons might certainly be 
urced for a refusal to place such claims on a level with similar 
clabus ou behalf of the Margaret Professor. This gentleman 
carnot, “ on the deepest reflection,” feel the force of the ob- 


jection raised against the Bible Society for not circulating the 


prascr-book as a companion to the bible. But this observation 


proves only that Mr. H.’s reflection is not very deep. He 
overlooks the distinction drawn by Dr. Marsh, and reasons, 
if reasoning it may be called, as if he had —— on the 
necessity of circulating the liturgy abroad, as well as at home ; 
which our readers need not now be told is not the case ; and 
he asserts, that the bible cannot be circulated in all lands 
without ap union of all Christians ;—but as he has not con- 
descended to adduce the slightest proot in suppart of his asser- 
ap it is only necessary for us to repel it with a simple negatur. 
If, however, the Hible Society were to distribute the prayer- 
book as well as the bible, it would, he assures us, and we give 
him credit for the fact, ** defeat its own object.” Lest, how- 
ever, he should be suspected of schism, he pronounces an 
awkward panegyric on the liturgy, though he professes not to 
consider it in the light in which, he says, “* Dr. Marsh seems 
to consider it, as a commentary, or explanation of ‘the bible; a 
light in which, assuredly, Dr. Marsh does not consider it, 
having ex <pressly told us, that it is derived from the scriptures. 
Still labor ing under thes same apprehension, b .e further declares, 
that “ Did the British aud Foreign Bible Socieiy discourage the 


————__. 
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* We beg pardon, if we mistake, bet from the style and matter of 


this tract, we are Jed to conclude that it is the production of the more 
rend Septimas Hodson, /ate preacher ai the Asylum, and /ate chap- 
Jain to the Prince of Wales. 
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distribution of such a liturgy, I should be the last man to sup- 
port it as a British Bibie Society ; but it does no such thing. 
Consistently with its plan, [ have shewn that it does not include 
it; and surely it does not exclude it, since | have shewn that 
there are other ample sources for supplying it, at very reduced 
prices.” Is it possible, that any man can have passed an 
examination for orders, and yet write such ineflable nonsense 
as this? One society, forsooth! does not exclude a book, 
because another society supplies it!—We heartily wish the 
Bible Society joy of such an advocate ! 

Mr. Hodson is Ccecidedly of opinion that there is nothing in 
the character of the times to justiiy he parallel drawn by Dr, 
Marsh between the proceedings of the Puritans, in the reign 
of Charles the First, and the " dendnct of the present Bible 
Society. But we think we know the character of the times 
full as wellas the Rector of Thrapston; aud we hope we are 
full as able to discern the signs of the times, and our conclu- 
sion is, that Dr. Marsh’s parallel is just. This champion of 
the Bible Society notices, with great exultation, its conduct in 
giving 100/.to the Bible and Prayer-book Society at New York, 
and considers it as a complete refutation of Dr. Marsh’s 
charge ; but he is either ignorant of the circumstances of the 
case, or else he studiously keeps them out of sight, for not a 
word does he say of the distinction made between the treatment 
of this Prayer-book Society, and the other American Bible 
Societies, on which we have commented before. Mr HL. talks 
of “a courteous spirit arising from religious indifference’ —* call 
ye this backing your friends?’—and of a “ cordial spirit (not, 
we trust, the dram of the enthusiast) arising from religious 
zeal.” He thinks the latter spirit marks the “members of the 
Bible Society ; possibly it may some of them; but, assuredly, 
others display the courteous spirit. He agrees, with Dean 
Milner, of Cambridge, in his opinion, that {¢ dissent and iis 
dangers are strengthened by opposition and exclusion.” Cer- 
tainly it is a very sagacious discovery, that compliance and 
admission will lessen the dangers of dissent ; because, if we 
at all understand the meaning of the rem ark, it will entirely 
remove the ground of it. So these sage reformers would re- 
commend the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, and a 
fuli admission of sectaries to a participation of political power, 
as the only means of curing the evils of dissent! This is 
toleration with a witness! This is the very acme of a courteous 
spirit! Such a remedy may demonstrate the malignity of the 
disease, but certainly not the wisdom of the physicians. We 
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recommend these liberal gentlemen, who are so fond of peace 
as to sacrifice the church in order to procure it, once more to 
read with attention the reigns of Charles the First and of James 
the Second. Unless they have exploded, among other ancient 
prejudices, the antiquated notion, that wisdom may be derived 
from experience, the perusal may be of advantage to them 
both. 

Having quoted Dr. Marsh’s observations respecting the dis- 
inclination of Calvinists for the liturgy of the Church of 
England, Mr. H. expresses a hope that they are few in num- 
ber, and he adds; 


“If there be clergymen,—who show a preference, as far as they 
dare, of the Dissenter’s service, by adopting the only books used in 
it, viz. their book of hymns, and their versicn, or rather paraphrase, 
of the singing psalms,. instead of those which are authorized, or re- 
cognized by their own church (a compliment which no Dissenting 
congregation ever returned)—if, I say, there be such a description of 
clergy, ordained by, and holding benefices under the Church of Eng- 
land, it is far beyond my ability, or inclination, to vindicate them 
from Dr. Marsh's suspicion that they would reXnquish tbe liturgy 
without pain ; and I will add the further SoHE, that their bene- 
fices would not be the less acceptible to them, were the duties dis- 
incumbered of its liturgy.” 


We think that the suspicions in both cases would be well 
founded. But, instead of a comment on tiis passage, we 
shall take the liberty of calling upon the author for an answer 
to the following plain and simple questions. Has he not a 
sunday-school i: fus parish church, composed jointly of the 
children of churchmen, and of the children of dissenters ? 

o not the children go, in procession, one part of the day to 
church, and the other to the meeting? Did not (when he 
resided on his living) the chiidren learn and repeat wiilin his 
parish church a dissenting catechism? Did he not write to his 
curate, and direct him to continue the use of the said cate- 
chism, and did not the curate incur his displeasure, for his 
honest refusal to act contrary to his duty? 

If these questions: can be answered in the negative, the 
united negations of the rector and curate will suffice for the 
purpose. But if they must either be answered in the aflirma- 
tive, if answered truly, or not answered at all, then will the 
criticism of his venerable diocesan be more effectual than any 
which can proceed from us. 

We perfectly agree with Mr. Hodson, that “ the best 
armour of the Church of England is a pious, active, energetic 
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discharge of the duties of its priesthood.” But, as example is 
much better than precept, we marvel much that he should 
think it right, as one of the priesthood, on whose piety, ac- 
tivity, and energy, so much depends, to hold two livings, and 
to reside on neither!!! We have frequently smiled, during our 
perusal of this flimsy production, at the numerous compli- 
ments lavished on the Dissenters ; and the more so, as we have 
heard that the dissenters of ‘Phrapston have given Mr. Hodson 
some gentle hints on the subject of non-re ‘sidence! We re- 
commend him, at parting, either to jay by his pen, or to write 
more to the purpose ; and either to reside on one of his livings, 
or to resign both, 














Letters to a Friend on the. ago Doctrines, and Duties 
of the Christian Religion. y Olinthus Gregory, LL. D. « 
the Royal Military pee Me Woolwich. In two vance 
Svo. 1812. London: Baldwin, Paternoster Row. 


Tnese letters lose no part of the merit which may be sup- 
posed to attach to-them, because they contain arguments, and 
repeat sentiments, which the reader will have seen _— 


Doctor Gregory confesses, that he has availed himself « 
every argument which he has met with in other authors thet 
was applicable to his purpose, and, indeed, novelty was nei- 
ther to be expected, nor desired. ‘The evidences of christia- 
nity, if those be excepted which arise from completions of 
prophecy, must continue the same as they have ever been, and 
as they have most ably been displayed by Locke, by Newton, 
by Bacon, by Boyle, by Lardnez, by } P aley, and by many other 
Christian worthies. !n one respect, however, Doctor Gregory 
has, as he supposes, added to the mode of proof usually adopted 
by persons writing in favour of christianity. He has had occa- 
sional recourse to some arguments, which, it is probable, 
would not, he says, “ readily present themselves to any one, 
who was not moderately conversant with scientific topies.” 

Yet, useful as we are disposed to pronounce our author’s 
scientific illustrations to be, his is not the only work wherein 
such illustrations are to be found. Whoever has read, which he 
confesses he h as not, the treatise of Dr. Paley, will unite with 
us in commending the very satisfactory mode by which he 
naturally and scientifically jilustrates the Christian evidences. 
We mean nothing offensive to Doctor Gregory, but we cannot 
help, while we remark the very humble expressions of difhdence 
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which he utters in his own performance on occasion of the de- 
served reputation of that book, to express our surprise that a 
person, who was writing for the benefit of the world on the 
evidences of christianity, should never have read it. 


«* There have,” says the Doctor, ‘‘ long exisied several valuable 
essays on the evidences of christianity; and we now possess, in the 
English language especially, the treatise of Dr. Paley, which I have 
always understood (though I am ashamed to say I have never,read it) 
is an honour to our age and nalion. [iad a luminous statement of 
the historical evidences been al] that was aimed at or required, 1 should 
at once have referred my friend to Dr. Paley’s es a standard, and, I 
believe, unanswerable work; and never have troubled either him or 
the public with any remarks of mine on the subject of religion.” 


! 


Now, supposing that Doctor privat had intended to con- 
fine himself to a display of the fis storical evidences, it is cer- 
tainly as extraordinary as that he never did read the book, that 
he should refer to it, under a confession that he never did read 
it, as to a standard and an unanswerable work. 

Doctor Gregory had, indeed, more important ends in view 
than in merely displaying the historical evidences of christia- 
nity. Stating these in his own words, we will allow him the 
full benefit of an unguarded expression on a very secondary 
a of his subject. 


‘ Itis very possible, and indeed very common, for men to be 
Ch hristians in name and theory, and infidels in practice; to profess a 
belief in Christ, and in heart to deny him; to acknowledge him as a 
Messiah, and to refuse to obey him as a king ; to avow the warmest 
admiration of the New Testament, and to despise and ridicule every 
thing in it which is characteristic and peculiar, and which constitutes 
it a summary of that * truth’ which alone ‘ can make us free’ from 
the dominion of sin, and from the punishment due te it. This I con- 
sider as the most striking and lamentable error of the present t mes ; 
and it is, therefore, the more remarkable that such an error should 
not have been frequently and pointediy exposed.” 


Dr. Gregory endeavours to supply this deficiency. 


I have attempted,”’ he says, ‘‘ to exhibit in small compass, a 
view, not merely of the evidences, but of the distinguishing doc- 
trines, and principal binding duties of the Christian religion. I have 
endeavoured to shew, that christianity is not so contemptible and 
bungling a fraud as some infidels have represented it to be ; and to 
point out at the same time many palpable and enormous absurdities, 
into which infidelity precipitates its votaries. But this I reckon 
the least important part of my undertaking, though I humbly hope it 
may have its uses. The facts of ehristianity are only so far momen- 
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tous as the doctrines are momentous which are suspended upon them. 
The crucifixion of Jesus Christ would be no more to us (I mention it 
with reverence) than the death of Socrates, were it not that he suf- 
fered as a sacrifice for sin ; avd his resurrection of no more import- 
ance to us {han the emancipation of a butterfly from its chrysalis, 
were it not for the assurance, that ‘ even as he is risen, so shall all his 


faithful followers. 1 have therefore entered pre tty much at large into 


the establishment and defence of the leading doctrines which ‘distin- 
guish christianity from all other religious systems. In the choice of 
these I have kept almost entirely out of sight the higher points which 
separate Arminians from the Calvinists; while I have attempted to 
iHlustrate and confirm, as essential, those grand doctrines in which 
both Arminians and Calvinists, and indeed the great majority of 
Chr'stians, ditfer from the Socinians,’ 


The letters contained in these volumes were oceasioned by 
conversations which the author had with a friend much younger 
than himself, who had a considerable acquaintance with almost 
all except religious subjects. The letters in the first volume 
were read In manuscript by that friend; and, as the author 
states, he has reason to believe were not unproductive of bene- 
fit. Considering that what was first intended for private use 
might be beneficial to others under circumstances analogous to 
those of his friend, Dr. Gregory was induced to publish, 
hoping that what he might write *¢ on the subject of religion 
would, at least, have the advantage of appearing disinterested, 
as it proceeded from the pen of a layman 

The first volume of this werk consists of eleven letters on 
~ following subjects : 

. On the Folly and Absurdity of Deism. 2. On the Neces- 


Ps of a Revelation ef the Wiilef God. 3. On the Cpinions of 


the Heathens, their Poets and Simo relative to God, 
moral Duiy, and a future State. 4. On the Prodehility that 
there should be Bays sicries in a weal Feeligion. 5. On the 
Genuineness and Authenticity of the Scriptures. 6. On the Evi- 
dence dedierclie from the prophecies. 7. On the Evidence 
deductible from Miracles; and on the Credibility of human 
Testimony. 8. On the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 9, Evi- 
dence drawn from the rapid Diffision of ’ Christianity, and its 
Triumph over Persecution: also from the Puriiy and Excellency 
of the Scripture Morality and Theology. 10, On the Inspira- 
tion of Scripture. 11. On some of the most plausible Olyections 
urged against the Truth and Divine Aitherity of the Scriptures. 
These several subjects are discussed on grounds which have 
been taken by the most approved Christian writers, and are 
occasionally illustrated nth ability by the reasoning of our 
author. In the fifth lette r, on the genuineness and authentt- 
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city of the Scriptures, he mentions an assistance derived to the 
truth of the Scriptures from the discoy ry of a modern travel- 
ler, which is too interesting to be passed over, and which we 


will offer <o our readers. 


With regard to the Biste in gencral, including both the Old 
Testament (or Covenant) and the New, it has unexpeciedly met with 
strong additional confirmation, as to the correctness of the most 
received versions, in the discoveries of recent travellers in India. Dr. 
Buchanan, especially, who in 1506 visited the fitty-five Syrian chur- 
ches in Malayala, was informed by the inhabitants that no European 
had, to their know ledge, visited the place before. Their liturgy is de- 
rived from that of the early church at Antioch. ‘They athrm ‘eo, that 
their versions of the Scriptures was copied from that used by the pri- 
mitive Christians at Antioch, and brought to India betore or about the 
council of Nice, A. D. 325, at which council some ecclesiastical his- 
torians inform us Joannes, bishop of India, attended. These Syrian 
Christians allege also, that their copies have ever been exact transcripts 
of that version, without Known error, through every age, down to this 
day. Dr. Buchanan is persuaded, that some of their present copies 
are of very ancient date: though written on strong thick paper (like 
that of some MSS. in the British Museum, commonly calied Lastera 
paper), the ink has, in several places, eaten through the material in 
the exact form of the letter. In other copies, v here ti the ink had jess 
of a corrodiug quality, it has fallen off, and lett a dark vestige of the 
letter, faint indeed, but not in general illegible. There is one vo'ume 
found ina remote church of the mountains, which merits particular 
description :—it contains the Old and New Testaments, engrossed on 
strong vellum, in large folio, having three columns in the page, and 
is written with beautiful accuracy. ‘The character is £ strang gelo Si 
riac, and the words of every book are numbered. This volume is 
illuminated, but not after the European manner, the initial letters hav- 
ing no ornament. Prefixed to each book there are figures of princi- 
pal Scripture characters (uot rudely drawn), the colours of which ar 
distinguishable ; and in some places the enamel of the gilding is pre- 
served: but the volume has suffered injury from time or neglect, 
some of the leaves being almost entirely decayed, In certain places 
the ink has been totally obliterated from the page, and has left the 
parchment in its natural whiteness; but the lettcrs cau, in general; be 
distinctly traced from the impress of the pen, or from the partial cor- 
rosion of the ink. The Syrian church assigns to this manuscript a 
high antiquity ; and alleges that it has been for some centaries in the 
possession of their bishops; and that it was industriously concealed 
from the Romish inquisition in 15G9: but its true age can only be 
ascertained by a comparison with old manuscripts in Europe of a simi- 
Jar kind, and from such a comparison its date has been referred to the 
seventh century. On the margin of the drawings are some old Ro- 
man and Greek letters, the form of which may lead to a conjeciure 
respecting the age in which they were written. This copv of the 
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Scriptures has admitted as canonica! the epistle of Clement, in which 
respect it resembles the Alexandrine manuscript: but it has omitted 
the Revelations,—that book having been accounted apocrypha! by 
some churches during a ceriaiu period in the early ages. The order 
of books of the Old ‘Testament differs from that of the European copies, 
— this copy adhering less to vnity of subject in the arrangement, than 
te chroi ological order. The ver y first emendation of the ‘Hebrew text 
proposed by Dr. Kennicot (Gen. iv. 8.) is to be found in this manu- 
script. T he disputed passage, 1 John, v. 7. is not to be found in it: 
in almost eve ry other respect, its several books agree with those which 
Europeans obtained ages ago through other channels.* 

*: I have only to add, that this most valuable and interesting manus 
script is now in Rneland. Mar Dionysius, the resident Bishop at 
Cadanotte, presented it to wih Buchanan, who again has re-presented it 
to the University of Cambridge, in whose Public Library it is now 


lodge 


Dr. Buchanan, we believe, made the discovery of this valu- 
able manuscript during the period of his vice-provostsh Lip ot 
the coilege of Fort William in Bengal. That college, it is 
greatly to be lamented, failed of the encouragement which it 
should have received fro » our government, and from the East 
India Company. Its lecality was such as to excite, within the 
minds of all tinh persons, a hope that, from intercourse 
with the natives of those countries bordering on Bengal, and 
from visits interchanged with them, important discoveries 
mictht have been made in favour of the original scriptures, 
The coll lege, instead of being properly established there, has 
now been attempted to be established at the County of Hert- 
ford, where it fails of all the expected advantages we nave 
alluc Ted to, arising from eastern locality, and where it operates 
as ati injurious drain wpen our English Universities. The col- 
lege of Fort William was wiry | the wise recommendations of 
the N,tarquis Wellesley ; and it is most devoutly to be hoped 
that h.ts sagacious plan of establishing it, with a liberality ade- 
quate t o its important objects, may be re-considered. We have 
strong 7 ‘easons pressing upon us to urge the consideration of 
this sub ject upon the legislature at this time in particular, 
The char ter of the East India Company will, probably, be soon 
renewed ; and application will, we are informed, be ‘made by 
some respi sctable bodies in this kingdom for provision for an 
ecclesiastical establishment in our eastern dominions, and fora 
properly se.tiptural succession of visible ministers. Great faci- 
lities mig ht be afforded to this purpose by supporting the ori- 
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ginal plan Marquis Wellesley, under such modifications as 
shall, op baat its ith, be deemed expedient, and by making 
the college the place from whence the supply needed should 
emanate, and at which Christian ministers should be dul y pre- 
pared to unpress the saving doctrines of a Redeemer. 

In the ninth chapter, the author offers the usual arguments 


in favour of Christianity from its rapid diffusion. We are not 


ciepuned % to lessen the force of these arraments— we admit it 


; but we are of opinioa, that he 
wliatar We ve been more guarded than he has been, in his mode 
of stating this part of “his subject. What effect-will it have 
upon persons who are averse from shied in christianity, but 
who know the rapid and extensive progress of Mahomretanism, to 
be told of the rapid and cdiaciae promulgation of chris- 
tianity? We will also ask Dr. Gregory, whether he does not 
push his argument further then he is warranted, when he says 


that, * the only religions which even now can bear any compa- 





ac yal ly ‘ . the 9 thie * gte . 
as rreely as e author does 


rison in poin it iy umber or votaries with the Christian, are the 
Jewish and tie M towed tan, and ith of them are decidedly 
a in this respect.” Are the Mahometans inferior in 
number to Christians? In this respect, we fear that the zeal 
of our > alact has transported him a little beyond what, on in- 
quiry, he will find to be thie fact. 

‘ihe contents of the second volume are as follows : 

Letter 12. General View of Christian Doctrines. 13. On the 
Depravity of laman nature. 14, On the Atonement of Jesus 
Christ. 15. On the Divinity of Jesus Christ. 16, Qn Con- 
version, 17. On the influences of the Spit. 18. On Justifica- 
tion by Faith. 19. On Providence. 20. On the Resurrection 
of the Body. 21. On Eternal Existence after Death. 22. Sum- 


mary of Christian Duties. 

‘Phe author displays intimate acquaintance with scripture, 
and with tne writings of the most celebrated Theclogians. 
\s most of the above —— ‘ts are, however, controversial, 
much difference of optnion may be suppused to exist as to his 


. ne ‘ E 
mode of treating thei. in his chapter on Jusufication by 


Faith, wherein he endeavours to shew that there Is an “imsepa- 
rable connection between faith and good worss, he charges the 
present Bishop of Lincoln witha faule of which he may easily 
be proved to ve himself guilty. 

“ T am aware,” he says in a note, “ that the present Bi ishop of 
Lincoln affirins, * that there is no necessary conn ction between fatih 
and good works.’ P. 130, Refetation of Calvinism. But this theos 
logian, who has a singular beak at refuting and opposing his own 
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arguments, says, within the distance of 30 pages, that is, at page 160 
of his laborious performance, that ‘ true faith produces good works 
as naturally as a tree produces its fruits,’ and that they ‘ are insepa- 
ralle’” 


It is unfair in Doctor Gregory thus to charge the Bishop 
with inconsistency, without stating the true grounds on which 
his lordship observes in one part of his bvok, ‘* that there is 
no necessary connection between faith or belief, and good 
works,” and in another part, “ that true f faith produces good 
works, as naturally as a tree produces its fruit.” In the one case, 
he is speaking of a bare belief in the commission of Christ, 
such as prevailed’ probably with Simon Magus, who is said to 


have * believed,” and yet “his he: rt was not right in the 


sight of God;”’ he _ “in the gall of bitterness, and in the 
bond of inik uity.* n the other case, ‘the » Bishop is speaking 
of that lively active “hg which convinces a sinner of the 
evil of his ways, which renders him sincerely penitent, and 
which, as a consequence of the conformity of his life with the 
precepts of the gospel, produces within him a feeling of jus- 
tification, through Chri st, from all the sins he has committed. 
While a Christian retains this trae and lively faith, bringing 
forth its natural fruit of good works, * he continues,” says 
the Bishop, “ in a state of justification ; ;” and that in reality, 
** true Christian faith, and good works, pleasant and acceptable 

» God, are in their own nature Inseparable.” This is illus- 
aa by his lordship in the following note, with which, how- 
ever, Doctor Gregory has not favoured his reade YS. 


‘* Faith, or a general belief of the truth of Christianity, is not 
necessarily connected with good works. Tree Christian faith and 
good works are inseparable.” P. 150, of fefutation of Calvinism. 


Before Doctor Gregory had degen to charge the Bishop 
of Lincoln with an inconsistency, of which it seems he ha 
not been guilty, he should have been very careful of his own 
consistency. Of his carelessness in this res spect, our readers 
will be satisfied when they read the following passage : 


‘‘ With respect to true faith, it may be remarked, that, though 
good works are distinct from it, so distinct indeed, that they are fre- 
quently opposed, though they do not give value to it, but 7¢ renders 
them acceptable, yet they always accompany it as its peculiar fruit and 
genuine effect, proceeding as naturally from it as water flows from 
a fountain, or light emanates from the sun.” 








* Acts, c. viii. v.13, 21, and 23, 
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Gregory on the Duties of the Christian Religion. 289 


Here we are gravely told that faith and good works are 
distinct, so distuct that ‘they are frequently opposed, and yet 
that goo’ works always accompany faith, as its peculiar fruit 
and genuine effect. In other words, faith and good works are 
distinct and opposed to each other, and yet they are always 
united. 

With aggravated inconsistency, Dr. Gregory concludes his 
letter on Justitication. 


© On the whole, you will now, I trust, perceive in what way it 
is that ‘ faith establishes the law,” and that those who reject the mode 
of justification by faith, do in reality make void the law. You will 
see too, that there is no erecting a system of justification through the 
conjoined efficacy of faith and works. Your submission to the 
way of God's appointment must be complete without reservation or 
self-dependence. ‘ By grace are ye saved through faith, and that 
not of yourselves, it is the gift of God; not of works, lest any man 
should boast ;’ yet, on the other hand, it is not without holiness ; 
for ‘ without holiness, no man sha}l see the Lord.’ ”’ Heb. xii. 14. 


Here we are told that we are not justified through the con- 
joined efficacy of faith and works; that we are saved through 
faith, and yet that faith, unless it is conjoined with holiness, 
will not save us. In other words, faith and holiness do not 
mutually contribute to our salvation, since faith alone saves us, 
but, notwithstanding, it is necessary that faith be accompanied 
by holiness. Such are the glaring inconsistencies into which 
Dr. Gregory has fallen, from his attachment to a system, and 
from his overlooking the general spirit of the Scriptures. 
Nothing can be more clear to an attentive dispassionate reader 
of the Scriptures, than that our faith in Christ must work by 
love, and that, unless we think in our daily conversation of 
whatsoever things are true, of whatsoever things are honest, 
of whatsoever things are just, of whatsoever things are pure, 
our faith, however warmly we may profess it, is vain, and is 
not a saving faith. In stating this, there is no other merit 
assigned to good works, than what the Scriptures assign to 
them. They do not save us, but, imperfect as they may be, 
they will be acceptable to God, through a sincere faith in 
Christ, and they are, so far, meritorious. If, without them, 
faith will not save us; and if, with them, faith will save us, 
then it is, by the conjoined efficacy of faith and good works, that 
we are saved. Dr. Gregory may aflix a certain interpretation 
to the efficacy of works which the Scriptures do not affix, and 
then fight with a shadow of his own.creation; but this is 
mere trifling, and worse. It involves a dangerous dispute 
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about words, and is opposed to that meekness with which ail 
should receive the engrafted word which is able to save their 
souls. In a work, the object of which is professedly good, we 
should have been happy if we had been spared the necessity of 
these remarks, and the pain of showing with how illa grace the 
charge of inconsistency preferred against the admirable works 
of the Bishop of Lincoln, is preferred by the author of such 
inconsistencies and absurdities, as we have just noticed. Dr. 
Gregory seems indeed to entertain a very peculiar dislike to 
the writings of the Bishop of Lincoln. In his letter on the 
Influences of the Spirit, he wanders, unnecessarily, out of his 
way, when he observes, that “© even the present Bishop of 
Lincoln, though his language on several religious topics is 
often inconsistent both with itself and with Scripture, yields 
his testimony in favour of the doctrine.” He does, it might 
be added, yield his respectable testimony in favour of alk 
doctrine that is truly scriptural, and, in so doing, he amply 
establishes the wisdom of those who appointed him, in the 
exalted station he fills, a blessing to the Christian world. 

It will be perceived that the work before us does not possess 
our unqualified approbation, nor can we recommend it as a 
fitting work to be put into the hands of young persons. It 
may give them a taste for controversy; but it will not serve, 
without much risk of puzzling their tender minds with the 
abstruse intricacies of different theological systems, to convey 
to them what are only of real value, the sober truths of the 
gospel. ‘The introductory letter to the second volume, con- 
tains a Summary of Christian Doctrines, which may safely be 
recommended, if it be read without some of the following 
letters. Dr. Gregory in this letter, says, 


** Thave not argued, nor will I argue, ‘exclusively in favour of 
Calvinism, or Arminianism, or Metliodism, or any set of opinions of 
human fabrication; but in favour of those sentiments and doctrines 
which are clearly contained in the Bible, which were held and taught 
‘by the ablest and best men in the first three centuries,—which have 
inspired the hopes, and regulated the conduct, of a great majority of 
‘pions men in all ages of the universal church,—which, through fhe 
providence of God, have been inserted in the formularies of mos¢ 
established churches, — and which, if language have a plain and 
obvious interpretation, are defined in the articles, incorporated in the 
ritua], and enforced in the homilies of the Church of England.” 


Dr. Gregory, as many others who profess attachment to the 
‘Church of England, entertains opinions which the soundest 
‘divines of that church do not maintain, It is the peculiar 









































Drury’s Resurrection. 291 


unhappiness of the present day, that the church has more to 
fear from professing friepds, than from declared enemies. 
She has many of the former description, in the sacred cha- 
racter of clergymen, as well as of laymeu. ‘These persons 
exclusively arrogate to themselves the merit of preaehing, 
and of understanding, the gospel ; and they betray the church 
with a kiss, while they affect a more than ordinary zeal for 
doctrines, which they mistakenly afirm, are defined in the arti- 
cles, incorporated in the ritual, and enforced i in the homilies of the 
Church of England. 











Drury’s Resurrection: or, the Drama, versus the Menagerie. 
Humbly inscribed to Sainuel Whitbread, Esq. 8vo. pp. 17. 
Shade. 1812. 


{r this were merely a contention between rival theatres, where 
private interests only were at stake, we might be tempted to 
exclaim with Mercutio, ‘a pox on both your houses.’ But, 
as we consider the stage as entitled to: serious consideration, 
from its effects on the taste and morals of the age, as we 
regard the depravation of taste as productive of injurious con- 
sequences to the national mind and character, and as-we cor- 
dially abhor monopoly, extortion, trick, imposition, and quack- 
ery, from whatever source they spring, and on whatever 
objects, or for whatever purposes, they are. exercised, we 
incline to pay more attention to this subject, than it would 
otherwise command at our hands. The struggle which took 
place respecting the rise in the price of admission to the new 
theatre at Covent Garden, after the destruction by fire of Drury 
Lane theatre, exhibited a curious spectacle to all the lovers of 
the drama, and to all the friends of good order. It appeared as if 
the managers, conscious that the public had no other place of 
resort for the enjoyment of theatrical amusements, had _ re- 
solved to take advantage of their menopoly, and to fix their own 
price on the commodities in which they dealt. To this trad- 
ing principle, quoad principle, there can be no possible ob- 
jection, so long as the market is open, and a fair competition 
exists. But when a monopoly is created, by the hand of 
power, its exercise should be as much subject to regulation 
and controul, as the tenure of land by lease. Otherwise the 
proprietors of a theatre may so arrange the internal economy of 
their house, as wholly to exclude the public, properly so called, 
and to render it a receptacle solely for the fashionable, and 
U 2 t 
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the opulent, inhabitants of the metropolis. Thus the very end 
of the drama would be destroyed, and an odious distinctiou 
raised, pregnant with the most mischievous consequences. 
I.cave the price open, but destroy the mouopoly. Let compe~ 
tition prevail, no patents be granted, and then the proprictors 
of theatres would have an undoubted right to exact what money 
they pleased for admission to their amusements. ‘The public, 
in that case, would have no ground of complaint, as, if they 
were excluded by the high price from one theatre, they might re- 
pair toanother; and the strong stimulus of interest would secure 
them much better plays, and much better performers, than they 
can expect under the influence of monopoly, when, be the perform- 
ances good or bad, the actors able or contemptible, they are sure 
to attract such company, as resort to the play- house for any o her 
purpose than that of enjoying its legitimate amuseme nts. The 
stru ggle, on the occasion alluded to, ended as a struggle origi- 
nating ina right principle, but conducted in an illegal way, 
might be expected to end, in a disgraceful compromise. The 
price of admission to the pit, which alone was frequented by 
the combatants, was lowered to the former standard, while the 
admission to the boxes was allowed to remain as it was ; though 
it is impossible to conceive on what principle of right or 
favour, or, indéed, on what pretext even, the distinction could 
be drawn between the pit and the boxes. 
But this was not the only evil resulting from a single theatre ; 
a free scope was lett for the indulgence of managerial caprice, 
of managerial prejudice, of managerial pride, and of managerial 
injustice. The town might be insulted, its taste depraved, its 
amusements rendered contemptible, with impunity; with- 
out competition there was no remedy. ‘The harvest, indeed, 
was short ; but no pains were spared to render it prolific. And, 
during this solitary season, the public has had more to regret, 
for the gratification of avarice, the exercise of insolence, the 
depravity of taste, and the prostitution of the stage, than dur- 
ing any seven years within our recollection, So far, then, we 
agree with the author of this poem, and, with him, too, we 
hail the approaching revival of Drury. He opens the attack 
with a spirit, which led us to expect from him better things 
than we ultimately found. If, however, the whole poem is 
not equally good with the opening passage, which we shall 
extract, the fault must lie with his diligence, and not with his 
ability. 


‘WuHerHER romance, with all her border fights, 
Her full-drest ladies and her douglity knights, 
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Had called her spirits from the vasty deep, 
To sink my senses in the lap of sleep ; 
Abortive mass ! where verse and prose conspire 
To trample Homer down, and break his lyre, 
Whether ’twas Dibdin’s clap-trap, Reynolds’ joke, 
Or Cherry’s pun, or Diamond's equivoque, 
Or whether Carr and Porter had combin'd 

Vith foreign knowledge to oppress the mind : 
Whether ‘twas wand’ring on, through Southey’s page, 
At fairy passion, or at damon rage, 
Dubious which most the dazzled fancy caught, 
The quaint arrangement, or the monstroffs thought ; 
Or toiling through the columns of the post, 
Bombastic menace, or delirious boast, 
Certain it is, I slept; ere yet the morn 
Pour d her fair treasures from her silver horn. 
No vulgar rest! for Jo! from attic skies, 
A dream descending hover'd o'er my eyes.” 


The bard dreams that he is ruminating among the ruins of 
Old Drury, and passing in review the corps dramatique of 
former times, from the days when Poet Dryden wrote to those 
whom Justice Graham managed. He then makes a vain 
effort to stimulate the dramatic indolence of Sheridan, on 
which, be it observed, the cantharides of gain, that sovereign 


panacea for indolence in others, never had the smallest effect ; : 
aud he concludes his soliloquy by a lamentation on the present 
degraded state of the stage. Indeed, a funeral dirge on dra- 
matic genius would have been equally apprypriate. 


** Now, sad reverse, sepulchral blank appears, 
And plausive thunders yield to votive tears, 
A monument of pales surround the waste, 
At once the grave and epitaph of taste ; 
For there inscrib'd the dismal cause appears, 
That decks Thialia’s head with bells and ears, 
In characters of blood it sears the eyes, 
and fills the muse with unavailing sighs ; 
Yes, horses, tournays, hippodrames, and shows, 
Line every plank, and gibe their critic foes. 
Or. if some feast of Shakespear chance be there, 
Equestrian trifles, spoil the bill of fare. 
As, when disgusted with substantial beef, 
The palate flies to sauces for relief, 
Perception moulds itself to fricasees, 
And healthy taste, with wholesome viands flees ; 
So with the town ; for every new pretence, 
They blunt the keenness of the judging sense, 
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And, tired of wholesome good dramatic food, 

Resort to stimulants as vile as crude ; 

Till long neglect confirms the growing rage, 

And luxury caters both for pit and-stage 

Till wit and common sense are drugs to all, 
And, like colonial stock, disvalued fall.” 


The writer falls into a vulgar error, generated by ignorance, 
and adopted by folly. Ue assumes the fact, that-the depraved 
taste of the town has produced the degradation of the stage ; 
whereas the truth is, that he confounds the cause with the 
effect. For the stage has produced the depravity which iis 
advocates affect to deplore. It is the nonsense, the ribaldry, 


_the fustian, and the frippery, which the proprietors have chosen 


to substitute tor the works of sterling genius, and the efforts 
of sterling abilities, which have occasioned that cepravity of 
taste. It is oby iously the interest, both of the proprietors, and 
of those dramatic scribblers whose nauseous productions have 
been forced by them vpon the town, to impress a contrary 
belief, and to persuade the public that they only follow, where 

in fact they lead. We admit, indeed, that the public are 
themselves highly culpable, for tolerating the insults which 
have been nightly offered to their understandings, and for 
suffering the trash of the suburbs to disgrace the theatres_of 
the metropolis; but ten times more culpable are those ser- 
vants of the public, whose duty it is to preserve their morals, 
and to correct their taste, by administering suitable and appro- 
priate amusements ;—not by presenting them with elephants 
and horses, mimicking Astley and Hughes, without either 

their merit or their success ; but by holding the mirror up to 
nature ; by exhibiting vice in detestable colours, to excite their 
abhorrence ; by shewing virtue, clothed with all that is amiable 
and interesting, to extort their admiration ;—not, in short, by 
mummery, to brutalize their minds, but by sense and genius 
to improve them. We trust, however, that the reign of folly 


As past; and that taste and gruie will once more assert their 


empire, and establish their swa 

The bard is roused from his reverie by the Genius of Old 
Drury rising from the ruins, and addressing him in his own 
strain of lamentation and regret, on the destruction of all that 
is venerable in dramatic life ; imputing the sad reverse, with 
a degree of selfishness and vanity, from which we should } have 
thought such persona: zes would have been wholly exempt, to 
the unfortunate fire which destroyed his own theatre. Para- 
phrasing, not inaptly nor unskilfully, the opening lines of the 
Niad, the bard interroyzates the Genius,— 
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«« Whence sprang the O. P. war ?—The direful spring, 


He proceeds to state, that, in revenge for this triumph of 
his opponents, the manager resolved to introduce his new 
species of amusements, his clephants, his horses, his shows, 
and his buffoonery. ‘To whatever cause this degradation of 
taste, this public insult, is to be ascribed, it is equally dis- ) 
honourable to,those who introduced, and to those who suffered, | 
And we earnestly hope that the good sense of the town i: 
will so far, at least, revive, as effectually to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the disgraceful experiment. In a note, the author 


‘* Since the period of writing this, not only horses, but elephants 
and camelopards have been introduced.—What next? Quousque 
tandem. May we not expect a tandem of ostriches after dogs have 
quitted the scene? or prophecy, with Jsaiah’s watchman, a chariot ' 
with a couple of horsemen, a chariot of asses, and chariot of camels. 
—And behold a lion.” : 


We can excuse the pun in this passage, but not the profane | 
application of sacred things. We quoted it only for the pur- 
ose of asking John Bull, whether he can read it without a 


Mr. Whitbread, to whom, indeed, as much merit is due as a 
man can be entitled to who combines his own interest with the 
public gratification. But, we suspect that, even here, poli- 
tical prejudice was the stimulus to action; and we question 
very much, indeed, whether, if Mr. Harris’s theatre had been 
destroyed instead of Mr. Sheridan’s, Mr. Whitbread would 
have subscribed one shilling towards its restoratien. We shall 
leave, then, this 


Drury’s Resurrection. 


I answered, Ghost or Genius, deign to sing ; 

That war which sent to Bow-street’s drear domain, 
Full many a chief who fought and kick'd in vain ; 
Since great John Bull and great John Kemble strove, | 
Such was the will of Clifford and ot Jove. a 
Look round, with wringing hands, the form replied, | 
Look round, and see the cause of Kemble’s pride, 

Self-dubb’d the sole purveyor of the town, 

He bad it follow what caprice forced down, 

Not so content, a bolder scope embrac’d, 

And made it pay a tax for murd’ring taste, 

Till opposition, likea Hampden, drew, 

The tax resisted, and the power o’erthrew.” ) 


The bard closes, in a strain of fulsome panegyric on 


<‘ Champion of peace, of reason, and of man," 


H 
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to enjov, if he can, the tributes of a congenial bard, who 
has, foolishly, gone out of his way, to mingle party- politics 
with a subject which has, naturally, no kind of connection 
with them. As to the bard himself, whe can write ably, we 
cannot dismiss him, without an admonition for such a depravity 
of taste as is exhibited in the following rhymes, at least in 
what are intended for rhymes. “ Thrown, o’erthrown,” P. 4;— 
“ rung, begun,” (false rhyme and false grammar 1) 6 thought, 
court,” P.G:—* scene, in,” P. 12. In page \7, line 9, “the 
sense is sacrificed to the sound. U’praise should be upraises ; 
but rhyme is preferred to grammar ! 








———— ee —_—---—— 


MEDICINE. 





Osteologia ; or an Anatomical Description of the Human Bones, illus- 


trated ly fourteen accurate engravings, designed for the use of 


Students. Intended as an Accompaniment to Innes's Description of the 
Muscles. Pp..330, 12mo. Cox. 1812. 


_Tue dryness of works in anatomy has always been lamented; the 


cause of it is evident ; the greater part of them consists of mere no- 
menclature of arbitrary names, without any thing to assist. the 
memory, exercise the judgmenr, or engage the imagination in analo- 
gies. The editor of the present useful work has very successfully 
obviated this objection, and accompanied his verbal descriptions with 
incidental remarks on the nature and peculiar uses of every bone, the 
process of ossification, and other miscellaneous information. Hence, 
bis work may be read with pleasure, even by those who do not study 
the subject for professional purposes. The author is a pains-taking 
writer, who wishes to be both correct and useful ; and we can recom- 
mend his labour to the attention of students as convenient, compre- 
hensive, and generally satisfactory. The figures are numerous, and 
better executed than we too commonly find in such works. 
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NOVELS. 





Futal Love; or, Letters from a Viilage. Edited by Felix St. Raphael. 
J.J. Stockdale. Pp. 402. 8s, boards. 1812. 


Tuts is a short and simple story. Captain Ashburton, a profligate 
young man of fashion, having ruined his fertune in the metropolis, 
joins his regiment in a distani village. Practised in the arts of seduc- 
tion, he then triumphs over the virtue of Maria Dalton, the amiable 
daughter of a deceased naval officer; after which, returning to Lon- 
don, he marries a lady of fortune. During Ashburton’s absence 
trom the village, and before his perfidy is known, Maria loses her 
mother, in a consumption. Ia a state of pregnancy, and apprised of 
the full extent of her misfortunes, Maria’s intellects become de- 
ranged ; but, having been rescued from a prermature death, ber rea- 
son is restored, and, forgiving her destroyer, she dies happy. 

The earlier parts of this volume are very tamely written ; and we 
were disposed decidedly to condemn the production, as having no 
tendency but that of rendering more generally known those arts of 
seduction, which are already too extensively understood, and too sys- 
tematically practised, especially by the military coxcombs who dis- 
grace ourcountry. As we proceeded, however, our opinion changed : 
we were gratified on finding, that the genius of the author seemed to 
rise with the interest of the subject; and that, in its progress and 
denouement, the story was admirably calculated to produce the most 
salutary moral effects. It is true that, in the conduct of Ashburton, 
the arts of a successful and unprincipled seducer are displayed; but 
the consequences of those arts, rebounding from their victim to their 
author, are more likely to prevent than to encourage their repetition. 
The fate of the unsuspecting, the lovely, the virtuous, Maria, de- 
picted in colours true to nature, must also operate as a warning to 
those who, innocent, like Maria, like her, too, are exposed to the 
insidious villain, who, taking the great author of evil for his model, 
prowls about, seeking whom he may devour. 

We have said that, in the progress of the story, the genius of the 
author seemed to rise with the interest of the subject. In proof of 
the justice of the opinion, that his powers of writing are far from con- 
temptible, we transcribe the following letter, from Maria to Ashbur- 
ton, written after the death of her mother, and after the extent of 
her betrayer’s guilt had appeared. 

«* Are all my horrible apprehensions realized? Support me, kind 
heaven, under all my aggravated afflictions! Whom am I address- 
ing? Am J indeed awake to all my wretchedness? Poor, forlorn, 
abandoned creature! solitary in the world, standing alone, unpitied, 
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unprotected in this vast desert! Oh, my God! my God! with how 
terribie a blow hast thou again visited thy trembling creature ! 

«* Alas! my fate is sealed—all is lost for me! Before whom am I 
mourning ? to whom does Maria pour forth her wocs? what is he to 
me? he is the husband of another—of another? Oh, no! no! he 
is mine—mine in the face of heaven, and the witnessing angels— 
who can tear him from my heart ? 

“© Theodore—(how have. I brought myself to pronounce that fatal 
name?) Theodore! I say, canst thou bear to look on my well known 
writing? Ah, man! man! what treachery is in thy nature! Theo- 
dore, he whom I loved as my own soul; the lovely, too lovely, has 
deceived the veriest true loving heart which ever beat in the breast 
of woman ! 

© Oh, Theodore! what pangs, what torments, are mine when I 
pronounce thy name! Ob, memory, cease to perform thy office ! 
depart, ye recollections of the thousand sweet times I have repeated 
that beloved name to cheer and ease my afflicted bosom! Ah, no 
more comfort—no more peace for Maria ! 

** No, Theodore ; you have wounded a heart whose last sigh will 
be a prayer for your happiness—your happiness, and not with Maria ! 
Is it the well loved hand which robs me of my life—of more than 
life? Ah, cruel! and is it you—is it Theodore whom I call cruel ? 
Too fatally have I loved—heavens, what is love tome? where is he 
I loved—whom I called my husband ? 

** Oh, sainted mother! dost thou, from the mansions of peace 
and bliss, look down on thy unhappy child? Oh, that she may be 
spared the cruel sight !—May her angel spirit, wrapped in the glory 
of the divine region it inhabits, be spared the sight of her poor abane 
doned, guilty, lost daughter! Oh, that the moment which removed 
her from this world of grief, this wicked cruel world, had also cut 
short the thread of a life, now become too wretched for endurance ! 
Heaven was indeed kind to take her at such a moment. In dying she 
still thought her child innocent and spotless. In her last moments, 
who was it she blessed, whose name did she join with that of her 
daughter, the quitting whom was her only pain in the struggle of 
death? Alas! my peace is for ever destroyed—death is my only hope 
—the grave my only refuge. Yes, I feel that death only can now 
give comfort to Maria. 

«© Thave been to visit the grave of my mother—soon it will become 
my grave; yes, soon shall I repose near her. Cold and dreary is the 
scene. The grave is cruel and unrelenting, it spares neither youth 
nor age —we are all hurrying towards the grave :—but he is not the 
only cruel, the only unrelenting—he made no promises —he will not 
deceive. Oh, God! have I lived for this! Oh, fond hopes of my 
unsuspecting heart, is it thus you are realized? is such the accom- 
plishment of all the dreams of happiness I have indulged? Oh, bitter 
certainty! fatal, fatal truth! 

«* Tell me, how dare you address me ? did not thy hand wither as 
it formed the fatal characters of my name? didst thou not shudder gs 
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that hand, which thou, in the face of God, gavest to me, and hast 
since plighted to another, has that hand dared to employ a perjured pen 


tome? Ah, how foreign to my nature are these reproaches! Oh,, 


f=) 
cruel, cruel man! may these be the last my heart conceives, or my 


tongue utters! Heaven can witness that, in the deep anguish Of a 
heart cankered to the very core by the deadly gangrene which is con- 
suming it, the sighs which I groan for thee are not those of hate— 
Hate! Oh! no! no! no!—alas! alas! forget tolove thee? Oh, my 
poor tortured spirit; never canst thou lose the very essence of thy 
nature! Can that which is interwoven into my existence, my very 
being ; can that which is entwined among the very roots of my heart, 
be torn thence, without tearing away the bleeding bosom which 
covers it ? 

** Oh! alternate despair, and alternate tender throbs of love, 
cease, cease these cruel conientions !—how can poor Maria support 
allthis? Oh, ye tears! yesighs! ye groans! when will you termi- 
nate, for Maria, all her sufferings in the grave—in the still cave of 
death ? 

‘* Theodore! oh, once too much loved name! how willingly 
would I indulge one moment’s pensive contemplation of all I once 
loved in that name! Oh, confusion! of a thousand bitter, bitter 
recollections, will not despair give me one soft moment to éwell on 
what is gone?—gone, alas! beyond the power of fate to recall !— 
Oh, that | could wipe away from my memory but this one year !—It 
cannot be. 

‘© What ishe now to me? Oh, my yearning heart, thou tellest 
me what he isto me Is he not the father of that germ of man I bear 
in my bosom? Heavens !—a father !—~—shall I bring: into the world 
a fatherless babe ? How could a guilty wretch like Maria support 
the tender joys of maternity? Cruel reflections of what°I might 
have been—ah, of what I hoped to be—of what he told me—swore 
—yes, swore to me I should be—his wife—his wife! Oh, my God! 
support me under my afflictions! take pity on thy miserable crea- 
ture !—send the kind hand of death to relieve me, and take me to 
thyself, lest I rush, with guilty haste, uncalled, to thy presence!!!” 


The Welsh Mountaineer. By Arthur Mower. 2 vols. 12mo. 7s. 
boards. Crosby. 


In a sensible preface to these volumes, the author disclaims all the 
contemptible excuses which are daily urged by the conceited members 
of the scribbling tribe, for forcing their crude productions on the 
public. He assures us, that he “‘ has neither been teazed by letters of 
supplication, nor harassed to death by personal intreaties, to publish 
what otherwise, perhaps, his excessive modesty and sensibility would 
never have dared to submit to the eye of the public.”” To the objec- 
tions which may be urged against the triteness of his morality, or the 
want of novelty in his work, he pleads, in defence, the goodness of 
his intentions, ‘* However he may have failed,” he adds, “ it has 
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been his wish to combine some instruction with entertainment; in 
his pictures of vice, to render it disgusting ; and, throughout the 
werk, to give his humble support to that union of piety and morality, 
which alone can constitute rrve virtur. To the extent of these 
claims, the [¥elsh Mountaineer may be safely recommended. 


The Adventures of Dick Distich. 3 vols. 12mo. Wilson. 1812. 


NotsixeG can equal the stupidity, follv, and absurdity of the writers 
of such stuff as the Adventures of Dick Distich, unless it be the sta- 
pidity, folly, aad absurdity of those wiv waste their time in reading it. 
Making free with Phedrus, Dick Distich, or the person who has 
thought proper so to designate iimself, says, 


* A two-fold gift in this my volume lies, 
It makes you merry, and it makes you wise.” 


Unfortunately tor us, instead of a VoLuMe here are three VoLUMES ; 
and, more unfortunately still, we are under the painful necessity ot 
declaring, that they have not contribuied, in the slightest degree, to 
the excitation of our mirth, por have they added one particle to our 
stock of wisdom. Perhaps, however, Dick did not write the history 
of hts adventures tor the perusal of reviewers, who (we sometimes 
like to pay ourselves a compliment) be might suppose had already 
attained the pinnacle of knowledge, ‘This may not be the case with 
some of our readers; and, in the bope that ¢hey may be made merry 
and wise by the fellowing extract, though it has failed of being ser- 
viceable to vs, we present it for their consideraiton. 


‘* Having risen betimes [Dick Distich and his friend Pegasus High- 
fly] they began to consider ‘vhat steps they should take for their future 
subsistence. Pegasus Highfly proposed that they should immediately 
repair to old Fitlepage, the bookseller, and present the letter of re- 
commendation which Scribblerus, the parish-clerk, had given them : 
to this our hero agreed, aud they sallied forth on their intended 
errand. After a thousand perplexing inquiries, and awkward blun- 
ders, they arrived at the house, and were fortunate enough to find the 
old gentleman athome. Pegasus pre-ented the billet, which Title- 
page carefully perused. He then viewed them with great attention, 
and working up his muscles to an appearance of important gravity, 
asked if they kuew the art of confounding. Dick answered in the 
affirmative, and Titlepage began to give them some instructions. 
* By theart of confounding,’ said he, « I mean jumbiing words toge- 
ther, clipping sentences, and continually running out of the sense 
(if there be any ;) this style is particularly useful in the composition 
of politica] subjects, and the proper arrangement of foreign affairs ; 
it keeps the mind in continual suspense, without ever gratifying the 
curiosity. By a ready invention, I mean writing accounts of robberies, 
murders, marriages, births, deaths, libels, and the like. There is a 
young member wno has desired me to gei bim a parliamentary 
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speech ; you may try your hand at it; I must have it this evening, 
as he wants to second the motion.’ 

“« They were now interrupted by the entrance of a fellow, whom 
Titlepage saluted by the name of Toby. his Toby, it seems, was 
Titlepage’s Mercury, and appeared to be an incongruous jumbie of 
simplicity and low cunning. ‘ What news, ‘Loby,’ exclaimed the 
bookseller. ‘ Why, really , master, very little, (replied the feliow) 
only a few murders, or so !'—* Which I he eyo have beautitied with 
your own luxuriant imagination.—Any deaths ?—- ‘ Only two; 
churchwarden Pinch, of a parish-feast, and a poor woman, who was 
starved in the work-house. Away with the Doctors, say I! since poer 
Doctor Slaughter was poisoned with his. own pills, we have had 
nothing worth mentioning. Here are twenty marriages,—fat work 
for the ‘clergy !—eighteen births,—wondet ful thriving times: then here 
is an Ode to Sleep, and Confusions of F; — —-‘ Effusions, blockhead, 
(roared Titlepage :) what, co% Timothy Somees write stil? Poo 

fellow ! if he had stuck to prin ipal and interest, he might not bave 
se without a shirt, starving in a wretched garret ; but he was one 
of your high sort, too prond ‘for drudgery, and has now got little else 
to support him but his pride.” This r< flection was not lost upen Dick 
and his companion, when Titlepage, willing to initiate them in 
their new occupation, introduced them to some of his authors, 

«This gentleman,’ cried the bookseller, pulling forward a ragged 
fellow, ‘is Mr. Sable, my writer of meditations, who lives in a blind 
alley at the bottom of Chick Lane. This, Mr. Crambo, my heroic 
poet, residing in a back garret that looks into Petty France. These, 
Mr. Blunder, my translator, and Mr. Bungle, my ncte-maker, two 
friendly gentlemen who sleep together in a flock bed at Cow-cross. 
This, Mr. Sylvan, who writes me pastorals at his apartment in Shore- 
ditch. These gentlemen (intraducing three mcre) are my authors of 
essays, libels, and political pamphlets; they live together at the Hole 
in the Wall. This is Mr. Simple, my Pindaric cde-maker, who sings 
in a cockloft near the Fleet. ‘his, Mr. Lampoon, my biographer, 
living with Mr. Shudder, my romance and moral tale writer, in Duck 
Lane. And lastly, (introducing a dirty, miserable wretch, with po 
shirt, half a pair of breeches, and a coat without sleeves) this is Mr. 
Aristarchus, junior, critic, epigramnafatist, and sonnetteer, who tives at 
the farthing pie-house, in St. Giles’s.’ 

** Distich and his companions bowed respectfully to all, but kept 2 
proper distance from the sonnet-writer, whose exterior was far trom 
prepossessing ; for besides a most villainous countenance, he had ap- 
parently employed so much of his time in minding other people's busi- 
ness, that he had totallv forgotten all which related to himself. Title- 
page now began to open a scheme to libel a certain public character, 
and asked the advice of his authors. 

** Mr. Sylvan offered to compose some pastorals, and declare him 
to be the author. The biographer thought it would be better to write 
bis life ; while Aristarchus, junior, tendered his services as critic, epie 
grammaiist, and sonnetteer. ‘bhe cock-loft swain said, that a Pindaric 
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ode would prove still mere effectual. Mr. Shudder offered to make 
him hero of a romance. Mr. Sable asserted, that nothing could be 
better than to ascribe to him his Jast meditation. The translator 
swore, that his paraphrase on the Psalms would not only damn him in 
this world, but in that which is to come. The heroic poet promised to 
do his business, while Mr. Blunder declared he was ready to write 
notes to them all. Titlepage thanked them for their offers, and de- 
sired to know what they had brought him. . 

«« The biographer produced the beginning of a man’s life before the 
doctors had put an end to it. Aristarchus reada dull epigram. Mr. 
Sylvan pulled out a pastoral, value three farthings. The romance 
writer threw down a bundle of horrors. Mr. Simple offered the three 
first lines of a Pindaric ode. ‘Lie translator produced poor Virgil half 
crucified.. The authors of essays, libels, and political pamphlets, 
brought several specimens in their way ; but the writer of meditations, 


_ and the maker of odes, brought nothing but a few rags, and empty sto- 


machs. ‘ What degenerate times are these,’ cried the critic, ‘ see 
how trne merit is permitted to languish in obscurity.’ ‘ Aye, aye,’ cried 
the heroic poet, ‘ whenever I look at my own poverty, I console my- 
self that old Homer suffered as much before me.’ ‘And would Gray 
have worn so good acoat if he had wanted friends,’ cried the ode- 
maker, ‘ but I hate comparisons.’ ‘Virgil had a patron,’ remarked the 
pastoral writer, ‘ but I scorn to be my own trumpeter.’ ‘ Alas!’ cried 
Mr. Bungle, ‘ there is a sad difference between the Augustan age and 
the present one, or Horace might have starved ina garret like his 
translator.’ 

‘** These gentry had no sooner departed, than Titlepage burst into a 
loud laugh, and asked Distich how he liked his authors, Dick replied, 
and with justice too, that they were extremely lean. ‘ Aye,’ cried the 
bookseller, ‘ I am obliged to keep them so ; when they get into high 
feeding they grow idle and impertinent.’ ” 


In the estimation of some people, this may, perhaps, be considered 
as satire. We confess that we have no knowledge of Mr. Titlepage ; 
but, from Dick’s description of him, and from our own opinion of 
Dick, founded on the perusal of his adventures, we are disposed to 
regard the bookseller and the author as inimitably well adapted to each 
other—the one to write, the other to publish—par nolile frairum. 


Good Men of Modern Date. A Satirical Tale. By Mrs. Green, 
Author of Romance Readers and Romance Writers, Reformist, 
Royal Exile, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. Tegg. 

In the title-page to these volumes, the following quotation from 

Shakespeare stares us in the face :— 

«‘ They are like two grains of wheat hid in a bundle of chaff; 
when you have found them they are scarce worth the search.” 


If it be Mrs. Green's intention to apply this passage to good men of the 
present day, we are willing to belieye thas the application sayours gore 
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of spleen than of justice ; but if, in humble modesty, the allusion be 
made to the beauties, or merits, of her book, we give her full credit 
for the soundness of her judgment; as, we believe, it would have 
been extremely difficult to select a motto from any author, ancient or 
modern, that should have been so strikingly, so critically appropriate. 

This is altogether one of the most pointless satires that we ever 
perused. ‘The structure of the story is inconsistent and unnatural ; 
the incidents are of that forced description, which scarcely falls within 
the pale of possibility.; and of the numerous characters which pre- 
sent themselves, not one is really interesting. Mrs. Green’s Bretis/: 
sailor, Captain Fitzwarren, who happens to be an /rishman, resembles 
any thing rather than a naval officer of the nineteenth century; and 
her blue-eyed hero, Mr. Hartley, with all his good qualities, must 
have been dreadfally spoiled in the nursing. Her ‘‘ good men” are 
what would be more properly termed ‘‘ good sort of men ;” a nume- 
rous race, who acquire a character upon easy terms, and who stand 
high in the opinion of the world, without a single virtue to recom- 
mend them. It is, however, unnecessary to say any thing further of 
this corrective, than that the author and printer seem anxiously to 
have striven, which should have the greater share in its deformity, the 
former by her bad grammar, or the latter by his typographical blun- 
ders. Mrs Green, we know, can write better, and, therefore, she 
has no excus» for writing so ill. 


























EDUCATION. 


The Universal Preceptor ; Leing an Easy Grammar of Arts, Sciences, 
and General Knowledge. By the Rev. Dayid Blair, Author of the 
Class Book, &c. 4s. 6d. Sherwood. 


Taose parents and tutors who conceive that the foundations of gene- 
ral knowledge ought to be laid in youth, and that as many facts as 
possible ought to be exhibited to the taste and curiosity of young per- 
sons, will find this work the best adapted for those purposes of any 
that has come within out knowledge. The enumerations are made in 
the most perspicuous language, and the leading features of every 
branch of knowledge are seized upon, and exhibited with a degree of 
address which cannot be too much admired. 


Models of Letters on Familiar Suljects, in English, French, and 
Italian; with Topics for the exercise of Students, and Olservations 
relative to Commercial Letters. By the Rey. David Blair, 3s. 6d. 
Sherwood. 


We have seen many collections of letters—some consisting of trans- 
jations from classic authors, others selected from English authors, 
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and some compiled or written for every occasion of life. None of 
them were, however, adapted to living manners, to the gdiety of 
youth, or to the moral purposes of education ; the former being stiff 
and pedantic, and consisting of treatises and essays, rather than fami- 
liar letters ; and the latter being coarse and vulgar, and often inde- 
cent and immoral in their language and tendency. 

The whole is rendered attractive by wooden cuts and other engrav- 
ings. 

Mr. Blair, therefore, has endeavoured to attain a just medium, 
and, we think, he has succeeded. The tonics are light, and such as 
occur every day; the language is elegant without being formal or 
author-like ; and the morals are unexceptionable. 

But for schools, the best parts of the volume are what the author, 
Calls ‘* topics for exercise,” of which there are forty. 


Running Hand Copies, exhiliting a Sketch of the Geography of Eng- 
land ; intended for learners to impress on their memories ly trans- 
criting. The second edition. By John Hodgkin, Broad 8yo. 
Darton and Harvey. 1811. 


An Introduction to Writing, exhiliting clear and concise Rules for the 
formation and comlination of the Letters. The fourth edition. 
To which are added some Sketches of English, Lotin, French, and 
Itahan Grammar, intended for learners to impress their memories ly 
transcriling. By Jvhn Hodgkin. Broad 8vo, Darton and Co. 
1811. 


Tue approbation which we felt obliged to bestow on this ingenious 
author's ‘‘ Cattigraphia Greca,” is equally’ merited by the works 
before us. To convey aseful knowledge to youth, with instructions 
in the art of writing, is a most laudable undertaking, and Mr. Hodg- 
kin has been very successful in the attempt. His sketches of English 
Geography, and Tabular views of Gratmmar, may be equally advan- 
tageous to the young and the adult, while his directions for writing well 
are clear, comprehensive, and satisfactory. We always recommend 
such combinations of miscellaneous information, to gratify juvenile 
curiosity. 
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POETRY. 


The Conduct of Man, a Didactic Epistolary Poem. Chapple. 8vo. 
Pp. 164. 


Tue readers of this ‘‘ Poem,” especially if they happen to be pur- 
chasers also, will have abundant cause to lament, that the gods have 
rot made its author poetical. 


** My labour, friendless, to the world I give, 
By its own merit or to die or live: 
Unknown I stand a candidate for fame: 
Names grace not works! the work should grace the name! 
At praise, my heart will not too greatly bound : 
Nor censure. vex me with unwelcome sound : 
In either case, with equal mind I'll try, 
To hear the sentence of my destiny : 
Thank those who tell me where I err, and how, 
And mend hereafter what is faulty now. 
We all must err: but he alone is fool, 
Who keeps in error, when ‘tis shown by rule!” 


We really are sorry, that a gentleman possessing so much good 
sense as the above lines indicate, should not have been in possession 
of at least as much more, as would have prevented him from standing 
forward as ‘‘ a candidate for fame,” on such a foundation as this 
“* Poem’ presents. Had he tried his skill in plain prose, it is not 
improbable that his labours might have been rewarded with some- 
thing like praise ; for, really, the following ‘‘ Argument” to his First 
Epistle, though it is without novelty, holds forth a promise of sound 
intellect. 


“1, Man evidently born for society. 2. In what point of 
view all mankind are equal. 3. Society kept together by the grada- 
tions inthe ranks of men. 4. How necessary these gradations are 
for the-general good. 5. Absurd to talk about equality. 6. That a 
place is allotted for every one in society, to be acquainted with which 
is the duty and interest of every individual. 7. Necessity of observ- 
ing established rules of any kind, when sanctioned by common con- 
sent in society. 8. Absurdity of violating the usages of the world 
with respect to conduct, exemplified. 9. That it is wrong to make 
up our minds too hastily with respect to the characters of our neigh- 
bours. 10. Folly and danger of bragging in any way about oneself. 
J1. The portrait of a self-sufficient, vaunting fop; and the cone 
temptib’e figure such a personage cuts in the eye of a rational man. 
$2, Wuerein consists proper, wherein improper, pride. 13. Cursory 
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remarks on the conduct proper to observe in tue common transactions 
of life. 14. Why it is wrong to form friendships too hastily. 15. 
How the term friend is misapplied in the world. 16. A cause as- 
signed, why the actions of men are so changeable and inconsistent.” 


The following advice, arising out of the author's position, ‘* That 
it is wrong to make up our minds too hastily with respect to the cha- 
racter of our neighbours,” affords as fair aspecimen of his poetica! 
talents as any passage in the volume :— 


«© Form not too soon your characters of men : 
On hasty jadgment follows erring pen. 
Exclaim not, ‘ Scoundrel ;’ and when asked ‘ for why ?’ 
Say that you judged so from the brow, or eye ; 
Or this or that expression of the face, 
How oft’, tho’ wrongly, we thus judge our race! 
Who has not heard, (such speech some men think wit) 
‘ That man’s no conjuror: I'll lay a bet.’ 
‘ Why so?’ in answer, with unmeaning stare, 
He cries, ‘ God bless you! he’s so very fair ! 
‘ Pray, Sir, attentively survey that phiz, 
‘ Whoe’er saw wise man with a face like his ? 
‘ His forehead’s flat; it should be arch’d, and high ; 
* His lips want thickness ; what a listless eye !— 
‘ Tis truth I tell you—nothing I aver, 
‘ But what by rule is prov’d in Lavater !’ 
Woe to men’s characters, as well as sense, 
When fools this way a scrutiny commence ; 
‘Then errant knaves with honest men may class, 
And wisdom gain the epithet of Ass.” 


Miscellaneous Poems; By Thomas Gilbank Ackland, A.B, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. London ; Wilkie and Robinson, Pater- 
noster-Row ; and Deighton, Cambridge, 8vo. Pp. 179. 1812. 


Tue author of these Poems so anxiously deprecates criticism, and, 
at a loss to whom else to dedicate his book, dedicates it so humbly, 


** To those with whom ’twill want no pleader ; 
To ev’ry kind good-natured reader ;” 


that we should be happy to class ourselves among those good-natured 
souls, and to overlook such rhymes as Love, Reprove; Duke, Book ; 
Hand, command ; uncommon, Woman; approve, Love; cum multis, 
et permultis aliis eyus modi, could we be warranted in thinking that 
the author was himself a good-natured creature, whose criticisins on 
others might be indulged with innocence, and needed no reproof, 
Unluckily, a perusal of the poems conveys to us a duty far different, 
and we feel ourselves called upon to express our decided disappro- 
pation of the envious and illiberal temper which has guided the pen 
of the author. 

In his Poem, entitled rHz COUNTRY EURATE, he bestows deserved 
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praises on that most useful, and most respectable, character ; but this 
he does in language which casts a general, little short, indeed, of 


an universal, censure upon the beneficed clergy, throughout the 
kingdom. 


** And you, ye Great, ye Wealthy, and ye Proud, 
Ye pamper’d, sleek, and overgrown Divines, 
Well-benefic’d, who roll along our streets, 

Each in your chariot, who esteem Gon's HOUSE 
But an Exchange to traffick in, who count 

Your annual thousands, and shew forth the Priest, 
More by gaod living than by godly lives, 

Think not this humble Minister repines 

At his low lot, or courts your emience ; 

Judge ye he would exchange his calm retreat 
For gour publicity ? do ye suppose 

He would his innocent enjoymenis barter 

For guilty pomp, and pleasure such as your's? 
—Then blush to hear that he despises it, 

Holds you bad stewards, unworthy labourers 

In Gon's rich vineyard,” 


There isa want of truth, as well as of charity, in these lines. 
Where are those divines, who, from their benefices, roll along our 
streets, each in their chariot, and count their annual thousands ? 
Undismayed by rash censurers, persons of liberal fortune and liberal 
connections have hitherto received holy orders, and have, indeed, 
given a splendour to the church which she could never have acquired 
from her revenues. Such persons may have the comforts of a 
chariot, and may, too, possess their annual thousands ; and we. know 
not on what proper ground these possessions can be deemed sinful 
inaclergyman. But wedo know on what grounds the spirit that 
envies the possessors may be deemed sinful, and how it is opposed to 
that spirit which thinketh no evil, and which, like the divine author of 
our religion, ever rejoiceth with those who rejoice. 

As we proceed in the poem, we find re-echoed that common cant 
about the scanty remuneration of the curate. In addition, this remu- 
neration is contrasted with overstated profits of the rector, and is 
described as sparingly dealt out by the hand of the indotent, as well 
as of the pampered, well-beneficed, rector, 


‘¢ I did forget myself most treacherously ; 
What! a rich Rector meanly condescend 
To manufacture sermons, tend the sick, 
And christen squalling brats,—absurd the thought! 
Enough, that you are burden’d with the fees ; 
Your's ‘tis to go as your desires may lead, 
And leave the cares of ministry, the toils 
Of duty, to be waded through by those 
To whom such menial offices belong, 
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Your liveried Curates, your liege Journeymen ! 
That too for some poor forty, fifty, pounds, 
(Truly a noble.share, it must be own’d, 

Out of twelve hundred !)" 


Yes, Mr. Ackland, does, indeed, most treacherously deceive him- 
self, when he imagines that any thing like twelve hundred pounds a 
year falls commonly to the lot of those whom he erroneously repre- 
sents as pampered, sleek, overgrown, divines, and rich rectors.. Yet, to 
do him justice, he has suddenly lowered his tone of misrepresentation, 
and, instead of taxing them with counting their annual thousands, 
he now more modestly satisfies his desire for censure by exchanging 
the thousands for hundreds !—We :eplore, with as much sincerity as — 
Mr. Ackland can deplore, the poverty prevailing among the clergy ; 
but that poverty does not prevail exclusively among curates. Whilea 
majority of rectors are unable, from the emoluments of their office, 
to maintain duly their respectable rank in society, we believe that we 
re Correct in observing, that a great proportion of the curacies are 
supplied by men to whom the emolument is a matter of subordinate 
importance. 

Had the author stopped at his censure of the idleness of the bene- 
ficed clergy, he would have failed of some part of his charge against 
them. ‘Though he has stigmatized them as idle, he will not allow 
them to remain so, 


‘* These priestly politicians hence hold forth, 
Not to advance Gop's glory, but their own ; 
Ascend the pulpit, not in Virtue’s cause, 
But in the cause of their sole idol,—Self; 
Not to shew truths divine unto their flock, 
But their own splendid parts, the Doctors mount ; 
To rant in Jearned strain, and with hard words 
Astound a gaping multitude, who think 
He’s a * fine man’ they cannot understand, 
Another sort, more faulty e’en than these, 
Gallop full speed through Services, forget 
A prayer or two of inconvenient length ; 
Then for some éwenty minutes at the last, 
(Should the Squire’s dinner wait,—why ten will do, 
And Gonp’s work must be left for higher claims !) 
These jockey Clerks go o’er at a long trot 
A thing they call a Sermon ; that perform’d, 
Toss off the sacred garb which they disgrace, 
Return unto their homes, and there carouse 
For the whole week, ’till Sunday, a sad day. 
To them of irksome labour, comes again ! 


Here is all the ill-nature of Cowper, with plagiarism into the bar- 
gain. Here is idleness suddenly converted into zealous exertion, into 
learned rants, and into galloping speed. Orareconsistency! O sad, 
sad, departure from all that is connected with charity ; from all that 


should constitute the character of a Chyistian poet ! 
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Let it not be thought that these remarks partake of that unnecessary 
severity which characterizes the writings before us. We have very 
sincerely regretted that we could not be among those good-natured 
readers to whom Mr. Ackland dedicates his book, and who might be 
employed in the pleasing office of commendation. Censure is ne- 
ver pleasant to us ; but, when we meet with an author, whose cen- 
sure on others is not only unfounded, but likely to be productive of 
most mischievous effects, then censure, on our parts, must not be with- 
holden. Evevy infidel, and every libertine, who would wish to 
pierce afresh the side of his Redeemer, has attempted to do so 
through aggravated charges of the avarice, the indolence, and the 
general misconduct of the clergy. In this view, we are of opinion, 
that Mr. Ackland’s book is likely to inflict a severe wound upon the 
Christian religion, knowing how essential it is to its stability, that the 
characters of the ministers of Christ should not be wantonly tradu- 
ced, nor, when so traduced, as is a favourite employment with no- 
velists and poets, be unprotected. 

Since reading these Miscellaneous Poems, we have heard that Mr. 
Ackland has gone again to School, not in the capacity of a learner, 
but in that of a Teacher.—We hope, however, he will not think it 
too Jate in life to employ himself in the stady of candour, and of that 
reverence to the body of the clergy, Leneficed as well as unleneficed, 
which we are confident is due to them ; and without which, e can ill 
discharge the necessary duty of instilling into the minds of youth re- 
spect for the constituted authorities of the realm, which duty may be 
expected to be faithfully discharged by any master of the CHARTER- 
HOUSE SCHOOL. ' 

There is a list of subscribers prefixed to the poems.—We observe 
here the names of some respectable characters, who certainly would 
not have allowed the use of their names, had they seen the poems be- 
fore their subscription was solicited. 
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Observations upon Commercial Terms of Peace with France, and our 
own Resources. By a London Merchant. Pp. 50. Gale and Cur- 
tis, 1812. 


Or the wonderful change effected, during 20 years of uninterrupted 
hostilities, in the condition and relations of the several European king- 
doms, we are daily receiving stronger and still stronger testimonies. 
The empire of France, which, in point of population and its internal 
resources, was already superior to every other continental state, has 
now increased its means, both military and commercial, by the sub- 
jugation of Holland and the Netherlands, of Switzerland, Savoy, and 
Italy, and by the establishment of a controlling influence over all the 
states of the Germanic empire. Her foreign colonies in both the 
eastern and western hemispheres have, on the other hand, been 
wrested from her by the naval superiority of England. The advan- 
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tages, thence reciptocally arising to each of these powerful and rival 
kingdoms, as viewed in a state of war, and of a consequent hindranee 
of commercial intercourse, have afforded ample matter of discussion 
to all such whose business or amusement it is to devise and to promote 
the public prosperity and welfare. 

Seeing, however, that peace, with its attendant blessings, trade, 
and the mutual exchange of produce and manufactures, however 
impracticable it may appear to some, and however difficult and dis- 
tant its attainment may be thought by all, must still have, in the suc- 
cession of events, some period destined for its accomplishment. We, 
therefore, receive with pleasure any contribution to our present 
means of ascertaining the probable consequences of this, so devoutly 
looked for national blessing. From the pamphlet before us, we have 
gathered but a slender a dition to our knowledge. Respecting the 
motives which should Jead this country to wish for a termination to 
the miseries of a protracted warfare, and to aim at re-establishing 
the relations of peace and amity, we find the following remarks : 

‘* The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
French empire, by their proximity to each other, their geographical 
positions, the variety in their respective wants, the difference in their 
religion, Jaws, and national character, and in their capacities to 
supply each other's wants respectively, sre competent to embrace the 
Most sincere and lasting reciprocity of friendship; and to dictate 
happiness to the greatest portion of the civilized world. The more 
prosperous the subjects of either nation could become, the more 
prosperous would be the other, to the constant increase of the sum 
of human happiness in each kingdom. The superior naval power, 
as well as growing military genius of Great Britain, on the one 
hand, and the colossal military power of France, on the other, would 
excite in the people, as well as the government of each empire, that 
respect towards each other, which would constitute and continue the 
anxiety of each, to preserve the advantages, the comforts, the bles- 
sings of amity and peace—rendered the more estimable by their 
Jong absence. 

«© Experience teaches that the conquest of either kingdom, on the 
part of the other, is impossible; and it may be presumed, neither 
would again attempt suck an ineffectual trial of strength. 

“© And as it has usually been on the side of France, that the first 


-causes of war have been manifested, in her constant desire of universal 


dominion, the more commercial she may become, and the more pros- 

rous in commerce, the less she will again entertain that desire, 
Whilst the more numerous her commercial shipping may become, the 
more vulnerable will she be to our superior naval power, which will 
enable us to commence war with the greater success in our first 
hostile measures—the more for the security of our peaceful national 
character. 

‘* Nor can there be a rational doubt, that our insular position 
abounding in the most commodious sea perts, our colonial possessions 
and navigation, our fisheries, our coasting trade, internal navigation— 
all extending and increasing with our growing population and wealth 
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«<the naval skill peculiar to our commanders and seamen, which 
practice alone, not theory, can attain, and who have brought to such 
eminent perfection the science of naval tactics—their native bravery, 
immoyeabie coolness, and persevering enterprize—their utter con- 
tempt of danger—in which they can never be equalled, much less 
exceeded.-- That these peculiar advantages, combined with our in- 
creasing skill in naval architecture, will, it may confidently be trusted, 
under God's providence, ever preserve to the united kingdom its 
advaiiced degree of superiority as a naval power.” 

. As a turther specimen of the author's manner, we shall extract the 
following passage. relative to the wines of France in competition 
with those of Portugal. 

_ ** The high duties levied upon French wines, have hitherto rendered 
them a luxury, confined to the consumption of the higher classes of 
society, but for which the cost at the place of: their growth, and 
their proximity to us, would lay them down, in our markets, cheaper 
than those of Spain and Portugal. It may be partly true, that the 
wines of Portugal and Spain, are physically better suited to our cli- 
mate, and constitutions, during the greater portion of the year; and 
it has been questioned whether the taste of those classes of society, 
who are the chief consumers, especially of port wine, would encou- 
rage any considerable consumption of the wines of France, owing 
to their supposed weakness of quality, although actually only to 
their delicacy of flavour. It is not, however, in taverns, that 
genuine Frenchy wines are always to be found, and the general infe- 
rior quality of claret, in particular, has established an unmerited 
prejudice -against French red wine. Man is also the creature of 
habit: the experience of those classes, who, in private houses, 
possess the superior French wines as Juxuries, proves that they 
are as powerful in quality, and as high, if not higher, in 
flavour, than those of Portugal ; that they will in our climate 
equally Jong preserve their colour, flavour, strength, and gene- 
ral perfection. It is obvious, also, that every luxury of life ceases in 
strictness to be of that denomination, when reduced in price, or 
value, to the price of a necessary of life--that the Port wines, and 
Spanish white wines, have, by habit, been rendered necessaries of life, 
to numerous classes of society ; that the difference in price to the 
consumer, between those wines, and French wines, consists so much 
in our duties of customs and excise, that any which arises in the 
charges of freight, insurance, and attendant expences of conveyance 
to our markets, weigh in favour of France by her proximity to us. 
Nor can there be a doubt but her soil and climate are perfectly com- 
petentto the successful cultivation of the same species of grapes, of 
which the red wines, both of Portugal and Spain, are made, so as to 
enable her to supply us with a cheap and strong description of red, as 
well as white, wine, which would be acceptable to our lower orders of 
society, and lead tothe disuse of those pernicious ardent spirituous 
liquors, no less injurious to their health, their interests, and their 
morals ; whilst our revenue would derive from the one what it might 
sein theother, There cannot, therefore, be a reasonable doubt, 
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but our consumption of the wines of France would, when placed upon 

an equality of duties with those of the other wine countries, become 

considerable and extensive, at home and in our colonies; and that 

their superior delicacy and flavour would be. admired with our in- 
creasing civilization and improving taste. A free competition between 

the wine countries, in our markets, would be opened—‘hey would vie 

with each other in the perfection of their wines, the best of which, 

as of every other article of foreign produce, is attracted or com- 

manded by our’superior wealth and jnclination to pay foreigners more 

for their productions than can be afforded by other nations. It is also 

manifest, that our duties, as well as all expences whatever of trans-~ 
port, being equal upon the bad, as upon the good, of every 

particular article of commerce, from each particular country—placed 

the interest of the persons engaged in the sepply in accordance 

with that of the consumers; the more considerable the consumption 

became, the more encouraging and certain our markets would be, and 

consequently the more to be relied upon, and considerable would be 

the supply—whilst the extensive competition in the supply, will al ways 

be operating to keep down the price. Thus French wines, no longer 

confined to the consumption of any particular class of society, would 

amalgamate with the general usesof wine, for medical, as well as so- 

cial purposes, and form a considerable addition to the sum of human 

happiness, in the united kingdom: the policy of the statesmen of 
which, have ever manifested constant anxiety to increase the number 
of commercial commodities, from countries in amity with us, with a 
wiew totheir exchange for our manufactures.” 
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Thoughts on the Means of preventing evils similar to those which 
occurred in the City of Edinburgh, at the commencement of the year 
1812; submitted to the consideratiou of parents, masters, and civil 
rulers. By a Member of the Merchant Company of Edinburgh. 
8vo. Pp. 24. Oliphant and Co. Edinburgh ; Duncan, Glasgow ; 
and T. Hamilton, London. 


TueEreE is more good sense, and salutary admonition, in this little 
tract, than will be found in many a voluminous system of ethics. 
The advice contained to the different classes, specified in the title-page, 
on subjects of practical morality, and of social order, is most excel- 
lent, and is truly worthy not only the perusal, but the serious atten- 
tion of every parent, master, and ruler, in the United Kingdom. 
We were a little surprized, and much hurt, at finding, from the repre- 
sentations here made, that wealth has produced its natural conse= 
quences in Edinburgh, as in other capital cities ; it has generated 
luxury, and luxury has produced vice. If the morals of the Scotch 
have not been able to resist its influence, how potent must it be. 

The great source of the evils complained of, ase the non-residence of 
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apprentices in the houses of their masters, contrary to the general 
_ practice in better times, when merchants and tradesmen kept in 
their proper sphere ; and the inattention of masters to the religious 
and moral conduct of their apprentices and servants, in violation of 
their duty, and in opposition to their interest: the number and pro- 
fligacy of women‘of the town, and the multiplicity of brothels ; and 
the great increase of public houses, which do not appear to be sub- 
ject even to those regulations, and controlled by those laws, which 
are established in England. These, indeed, with the addition ofgaming- | 
houses, constitute the chief sources of vice in al] great towns, and 
especially in London. | 

In his concluding paragraph, the author, in reference to the regulae 
tion of public houses, observes, ‘‘ It has been suggested that respect 
for the public revenue is, in matters of this kind, at variance with 
morality. But I have more confidence in the Lord Provost and 
Magistrates, than to suppose that they will act upon this Sordid 
principle. Of what value is the most extensive revenue of any state, 
when collected at the incalculable expence of corrupting the morals of 
the people? And how shall peace and good order be maintained, if 
care be not taken to remove incitements to universal dissipation ?” 

To this it may be briefly answered,that the state which sets revenue 
in Opposition to morals, exhibits a symptom of approaching and rapid 
decline; and that the government or legislature, which sanction so 
revolting a principle, incur a vast weight of moral guilt, for which 
they must answer, here or elsewhere. The same good sense, sober 
piety, and serious observation, pervade .every page of this valuable 
tract, which is highly creditable to the author's principles and talents, 


An Account of the London Daiiy Newspapers, and the manner in 
which they are conducted. To which is added, a Plan for the 
management of a weekly paper, according to an improved arrange- 
ment. By James Savage. 8vo. Pp. 60. Gale and Curtis, 


Mr. Savage has undertaken a task, which, if faithfully executed, 
would have brought a nest of hornets about his ears. His preliminary 
remarks, however, on “ the present weak, inefficient, and corrupt 
state of the newspaper press of the United Kingdom,” and on the 
leading cause of it, are sufficiently pointed and just. But there are 
other causes, to which the evil may be ascribed, worthy of investiga- 
tion; and one of these is the preponderance of the Irish papistical 
influence in the newspapers; obtained in virtue of a systematic plan, 
adopted by the Catholic committee; for sending hired agents of their 
own toethis country, to connect themselves with the press. Mr. 
Savage’s notious of the qualifications of an editor are also correct ; 
but he must know, with three or four exceptions at most, there is no 
editor so qualified. His general character of the daily papers is just 
enough ; but contains nothing which requires any comment from us. 
The last forty pages of the tract are devoted to an explanation of a 
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plan for conducting a Weekly Provincial paper, which may be véty 
useful to any person who has such a project in contemplation, bat 
which can have no interest for any body else. 


Case of the Rector of Doddington. 8vo. Pp. 3G. 1s. Whité, Wis- 
bech; Rivingtons, London. 


Tuts is one of the most extraordinary cases ever presented to the 
British public; and it ought to be read by every prelate, and by every 
peer in the United Kingdom. The perusal of it has filled us with so 
much indignation, that we know not how to express our sentiments, 
without transgressing those bounds which respect for our readers, and 
obedience to the laws, equally command us to regard. But where 
facts speak strongly for themselves, comments are not necessary ; 
and, fortunately, this is the case with the transaction which is the 
subject of our present consideration, Instead of comment, therefore, 
we will present our reader with facts. 

** Sir Thomas Payton having no children, resolved to provide for his 
two nephews, Henry and James Dashwood ; the latter of whom was 
brought up to the church, being designed for the living of Dodding~- 
ton, which Sir Thomas had in his own gift. By his will, Sir Thomas 
bequeathed his estates to Henry, and directed him to present his 
brother James to the said living, should it become vacant, by death or 
resignation, while he, Henry, should be in possession of the said 
estates. The living was at this time held by Dean Proby. Sir 
Thomas died in July, 1779, and was succeeded by his nephew, who, 
taking his name, became Sir Henry Payton. Sir Henry Payton died 
before Dean Proby. On the death of the Dean in January, 1807, 
Lord Rous, one of the executors of Sir Henry, and guardian of his 
sons, Henry and Algernen, wrote to the Rev. James Dashwood ; 
apprizing him that his nephew, the present Sir Henry Payton, was, by 
the will.of his father, the late Sir Henry, rendered liable to the for- 
feiture of the Suffolk estates, unless he secured to his brother Alger- 
non, within twelve months after he came of age, the presentation to 
Doddington, as soon as he should become capable of holding it. 
Lord Rous: further stated, that the living had been vested in him, as a 
trustee to present Algernon with it. He then offered the living to 
Mr. James Dashwood, on condition of receiving from him a bond, 
binding himself to resign it on Algernon’s having taken priests orders. 
All this Lord Rous declared to be in perfeet conformity with the will 
of Sir Henry, with whose intentions his son was most anxious to 
comply. 

Not doubting the peer’s veracity, but inwardly censuring his brother, 
who, says Mr. Dashwood, had, ‘ so frequently expressed his wishes 
that I were in possession of my long-expected preferment, and even 
having, in his last illness, when I visited him in London, used the 
following expression with every appearance of sincerity and affection :” 
«* My dear brother, I have taken care to secure to you the living of 
Doddington.” ‘This he said, whilst affectionately pressing my hand, . 
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and a very short time before his death. Mr. James Dashwood, after 
some hesitation, and having no other means of providing for two 
infant sons, consented to take the living on the terms prescribed. 
The bond was accordingly given, and Mr. Dashwood inducted. 
Jn the bond itself, it was expressly stated, that the bond was given 
in ‘* pursuance of the requests contained in the last will and tes- 
tament of Sir Henry Payton,” &c. Mr. Dashwood continued to 
hold the living till February, 1810, when Mr. Algernon Payton was 
of age totake the Deacon’s orders, and then, both he and Lord Rous, 
Wrote to him, to request that be would apprize the Bishop of Ely, 
who was to ordain the young men, of his intention to resign the 
living of Doddington to him, whenever he should take Priest's orders, _ 
as he had no title, and it was thought the Bishop would ordain him 
without one, on receiving such information. Mr. Dashwood, com- 
plied with this request, wrote té6 the Bishop, and Mr, Algernon 
Payton was ordaived. But shortly after this transaction, Mr. 
Dashwood, who, strange to say, had never seen his brother's will, 
and who knew nothing of it but from Lord Rous’s representations, 
was advised by some friends who had been well acquainted with his 
brother's intentions respecting the living of Doddington, to obtain 
a copy of the will. This he accordingly did, and was very much 
surprised to find in it, areference tothe will of Sir Thomas Payton, 
that is, ‘* subject to a direction in the said will, that my said brother, 
James Dashwood, should be presented to the said rectory, (of Dod- 
dington) when it shall next become vacant, which it is my wish may be 
complied with.” It then goes on to say, that if, on the living becoming 
vacant, the said James Dashwood should be dead, or should refuse to 
accept it, or ‘‘ in case the said rectory shall become vacant after the 
said James Dashwood shall have teen presented to, and shall have 
accepted, the said presentation,” then, and in either of such events, my 
said son Algernon, max Le presented to the said living, ec.” Itthen 
states the proceedings, in the event cf Algernon not being in orders 
when the living should so become vacant, to be shared, as represented, 
though misapplied, by Lord Rous. Sir Henry Payton made a codi- 
cil to this will, in which he repeated, as distinctly as possible, his 
intentions respecting the living of Doddington. On perusing the 
will, Mr. Dashwood immediately wrote to Lord Rous, and to his two 
nephews, apprizing them of the “‘ GREAT MisTAKE” which he 
had discovered, and desiring that the bond which he had given, might 
be restored, as it had been ‘* obtained upon his (Lord Rous’s) 
assurance, that it was ABSOLUTELY REQUIRED, and couLD noT le 
dispensed with; whereas it appeared to him ‘“‘ that it was Sir Henry’s 
desire he should hold the living for life, (aud not as you have stated) 
without entering into any bond of resignation or condition what- 
ever.” 

His two nephews, forgetful alike of the respect due to an uncle 
and a clergyman, and of the conduct of gentlemen, returned no 
answer to Mr. Dashwood’s letters ; and Lord Rous returned such an 
answer, as he would not, we suspect, haye presumed to return to 
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any one but a clergyman. _ In short, he refused to give up the bond ; 
denied: the right of Sir Henry Payton to make sucha will; and, - 
mirabile dictu ! ventured to talk of ‘‘ AN EVERLASTING DISGRACE TO 
ANY MAN OF HONOUR!” of “ A DISGRACEFUL AND INFAMOUS 
action!!!" . 

In fine, Mr. Dashwood appealed to the chancellor, who ‘‘ declined 
giving a decree on the equity of the case,” until Mr. D. had * tried 
the question of the bond at law.” ‘* His lordship,”’ says Mr. D. 
** has declared his opinion to be, that special bonds are z/legal, that 
it was required of me under a mistake of the purport of my brother's 
will, and that it was given by me under a mistake, also, that until 
my refusal of the presentation, no one else could have claimed such 
presentation.” In this stage of the business, from some motives of 
delicacy to his nephews, which we cannor understand, Mr. Dashwood. 
sent in his resignation to the Bishop. It is fair, however, to state his 
own reasons. ‘ Although I have mef with dishonour, I will not 
practice it. I gave the bond, believing it to be a legal act, and I do 
not wish to injure the future patronage of Sir Henry, in providing 
for his descendants, by being the means of that act being declared. 
legal. Eonly maintain that xo bond should have been required of 
me.” We are well aware, that to return good for evil is highly com- 
mendable ; but, in our present disposition, we fear we should not 
have so acted. We incline to think that we should not have resigned 
the living, had we been Mr. Dashwood; and that we should not 
have accepted the resignation had we been the Bishop. Of Lord 
Rous, and the two Paytons, we shall simply observe, that we would 
rather be in the situation of Mr. Dashwood, poor and urbeneficed 
with his feelings, than in their situation, wallowing in wealth, with 
their feelings ; and when we talk of other people’s feelings, we beg 
to be understood, as nieaning such feelings as they ought to expe- 
rience, 


Letters, Serio-comical and ironical, on Education, from Cameleon, an 
expertenced Schoolmaster, to his Brother. Pp. 184,.8vo. 6s. Bald- 
win. ' 


Tuese letters evince some geod humour, but more correct notions of 
education ; the satire is just and delicate; the ridicule often pointed 
aud happy. The author’s principles are such as every well-informed, 
wise, and good man, must entertain. We shall give ome letter as a 
specimen of the work : it relates to the important subject of religious 
education. 


« And so you think, my dear brother, that, as to religion, you have 
taken all proper means to instruct your children already, and that you 
want no further advice on the subject. Perhaps, however, you may be 
in an error. Nothing can be more absurd than to be dogmatical in 
giving rules how to teach any thing, before you have determined what - 
is the thing to be taught. Now, as to religion, F conceive you are 
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under a mistake. In this bigotted age, contrary to your antiquated 
notions, religion ought not to be taught at all; at least any particular 
religion, but only the elements, as it were, of morality, religion upon 
a wide and liberal plan, that the scholar, when grown up, may reason 
and choose for himself. The grand,object is to keep the tender mind 
from prejudice. Thus, in order to prove what would be the natural 
and proper produce of any soil, the right method undoubtedly is, 
neither to sow any seeds, nor, if possible, to suffer any seeds to be 
dropped upon it; the crop, which would then spontaneously arise, 
would be the very best suited tothe soil. In the same manner, it is much 
to be wished, that parents would totally abstain from instilling any prin- 
ciples at all into their children. We must then see the full force of nature, 
which, like the ground, unasked, would produce her fruits. Only look at 
the immense timbers in America ; it is but a step across the ocean for 
an argument ; do they not incontestibly prove, that it is the culture 
which we bestow upon the earth, which,in our country, has weakened 
her power? But, alas! if we did pursue this wise method in our - 
bigotted days, others are there in the world, who would intrude upon 
our plan, and not suffer it to take its proper effect. The silly nurse, 
the fond mother, possibly the parson might, in a slight degree, inter- 
rupt this exalted, this enlarged and liberal scheme : at all events, the 
busy and intruding Methodist would one time or other, at least at 
Cambridge, should that be the young man’s university, convey some 
notions of some religion into his mind in spite of our wishes. We 
must, therefore, conclude, as we cannot follow the exact plan we 
wish, that we ought to approach it as near as wecan, Nowitisa 
most happy circumstance, that there are two things which, with proper 
attention and our management, may be made the means of forwardiag 
very much our great design. The one is a new and miraculous mode 
ef conveying precepts of those kinds, whereof some teaching may 
still be judged proper, which, entirely occupying the attention of 
both pupil and teacher, and of course leave no room for the intrusion of 
any particular opinions of a religious nature; the other is a book 
lately printed, which, if there be any force in the arguments dispersed 
in notes, seems to shew, that what our fathers used to believe as un- 
doubted truths, are partly very doubtful, and partly mere fictions. 
Both these matters require a distinct consideration.” 

The Unitarian or uncircumcised Mahontedan translation of the New 
Testament receives some more castigation ; but the reader, who pre- 
fers smiling at folly and vice, will read the whole volume. 








MISCELLANIES. 


To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
Sir, 

I am induced, from your observation in the last number of the Re- . 
view, on the Reverend J. Goldsmith's Grammar of British Geogra- 
phy, that ‘‘ the knowledge of. one fact relative to our own country is 
** worth a hundred connected with any other,” to request your inser-_ 
tion of the following interesting statement of the increase of the trade 
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of the port of Liverpool, having observed, in several recent publi- 
cations, much error respecting the trade and shipping of that most 
flourishing and populous town, which is unquestionably, after 
London, the greatest sea port in the kingdom ; and next, in extent, 
to it, \may_be ranked in succession, Newcastle upon Tyne, Hull, Bris- 
tol, Glasgow, and Sunderland; though the tonnage belonging to the 
last mentioned port is thought to exceed considerably that of Bristol 
and Glasgow. 


Liverpool 20th July, 1812. 
NAUCLERUS. 


The Progressive Increase of Dock Duties, at Liverpool, from the Year 
1752, ending the 24th June, each Year. 


Year. No. L a. Year.} No. L. 


Ships. , Ships. 
1752 oe 1776 2216 
1753 1777 2361 
1754 1778 2292 
1755 177 2374 
1756 1780 2261 
1757 1781 2512 
1758 1782 2496 
1759 1783 2816 
1760 1784 8098 
1761 1785 3429 
1762 1786 3228 
1763 1787 5567 
1764 1788 3677 
1765 1789 3619 
1766 1790 | 4293 
1767 1791 4045 
1768 1792 4483 
1769 1793 4129 
1770 1794 4265 
1771 1795 3948 
1772 1796 4738 
1773 1797 4528 
1774 1798 4478 
1775 1799 | 4318 
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Tonnage. 


450,060 
459,719 
510,691 
494,521 
448,761 
463,482 
507,825 
662,309 
516,836 
594,601 
734,391 
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Miscellanies. 


Bellamy’s notion of the Trinity controverted. 


To the Editor. 


Sirk, 

It was with much pain that I saw, a few months back, in your re- 
view of Bellamy’s Ophion, so express an approbation of his ideas 
concerning the Trinity. And, as Mr. B. has quoted your words in 
the Classical Journal for June last, with much exultation, permit me 
to point out the heterodoxy of those opinions, which you have, inad- 
vertently, I trust, recommended. They are these: ‘* That there is 
one God operating in three distinct characters ; that the Godhead was 
the father, who dwells in Christ as the soul dwells in the body of man. 
The body of the Father is the Son ; the divine essence or soul of the Son 
is the Father, and the Holy Ghost, proceeding from the Father and the 
Son, which creative influence manifested the visible creation, and by 
perpetual influx supports the universe, is the Holy Spirit.” See Clas- 
sica! Journal for June, p. 423. Now the first assertion of a Trinity 
of characters is the old heresy of Noctus and Sabellius, since revived 
by Swedenborg. Our church, on the contrary, holds a Trinity of 
persons, which word person is the translation of daosass, see Heb. 
chap.i.v 3. The brightnessof his glory, xa+ yagaxtng tus Umoractws auTe 
and the express image of his person, as our version rightly has it. 
(See Beza in Locum.) On this passage Chrysostom observes, in allu- 
sion tosome who had erred. ‘‘ Brightness, (say they,) is not self- 
existent, but owes its existence to another. Yet,O man, do not err 
through this expresion, nor fall sick of the disease of Marcellus and 
Photinus. That this may not be your case, the remedy is at hand. 
For what, (says the Apostle) xapaxtne rns vmoracews teaching by this 
expression, that, as the Father is self-subsistent, and needs nothing to 
his subsistence, even soisthe Son.” (Seep. 436, vol. 4, Sav. edi- 
tion.) He afterwards says of this hypostasis, that what is the sdve, 
the peculiar property of the Father, is also to be attributed to the - 
Son. 

That our Lord had the Godhead instead of a soul, was another 
ancient error, against which the Athanasian creed guards us in these 
words concerning our Lord, of a reasonable soul and human flesh 
subsisting ; and again, Asthe reasonable soul and flesh is one man, so 
God and man is one Christ, clearly teaching that Christ is composed of 
God, a reasonable soul, and human flesh, Tria juncta in uno. He tells 
us, too, that the Son is the body of the Father, and that the soul of 
the Son is the Father. Expressions assuredly unintelligible in them- 
gelves, but similar to those charged by the Fathers on the heretics of 
the fourth century. It is worth observation, the different senses of 
which the word character is capable. It may signify, or rather be as- 
serted, to mean the same as the Greek word used by St. Paul, which, 
however, it does not in modern English at least, 2d. It may mean 
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the qualities of any oue asa goodor bad servant. 3. It may mean 
office, as in the character of ambassador. This last is the meaning 
given to it by the supporters of this heresy, whose doctrine, divested 
of superfluous expressions, is, | apprehend, this: that the same Indi- 
vidual Being hat! manifested himself to the world in the three succes- 
sive characters, or offices of Creator, Redeemer, and pervading influ- 
ence of the universe. But Mr. Bellamy has-advertised the printing of 
an ancient MS. on the Trinity. It he will take the trouble first to 
consider Bull’s Defence of the Nicene Creed, or, at least, not to ad- 
vance arguments which that learned prelate so long ago confuted, 
his labours will, perhaps, be considerably lessened. And surely on 
subjects so importani as religious truths, to burnish up again rusty 
opinions, and ancient errors, without considering the arguments which 
formerly drove them into obscurity, is the conduct rather of a Sophist, 
than a sincere inguirer into truth. 
Your humble Servant, . 
A CONSTANT READER. ~* 


To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review, and True Churchman’s 
' Magazine. 


Dr, Fadser's Interpretation of the Woman in the Revelations disputed. 


S:R, 

Through the medium of this magazine, the enviable peculiarity of 
whose extensive circulation is, that, beyond a comparison. with other 
reviews, it is, among the men who think, and are qualified to think, 
there have been more than once offered, prophetical disquisitions to 
the politico-religious world. As these speculations have been of a 
nature by no means uninteresting, nor unlikely to attract attention, as a 
design of a more formal publication was intimated, and, as there was 
made the most urgent request for such censure, as tight be beneficial 
in the exposure of error, I cannot but think it highly. favourable to 
their principles, that they have not hitherto been met by one objection. 

In the work which is already in the printer’s hands, and whose two 
octavo volumés are directed to the grand point of establishing a title 
which may at first be thought over bold andenthusiastic (‘ ENGLAND, 
Sarg AND TrRiuMPHANT') all controversy is studiously forborne. At 
the same time, there runs through the whole subject, what may be 
termed a vein of suspicious originality ; and if eventually this work 
gain any serious notice, the attack and defence of the component sub- 
jects must necessarily partake of the fair controversial character. Aé 
long as these discussions, which may have only their day, are not in- 
conveniently, and indissolubly, blended with a work which may pos- 
sibly last for many days, they shall not be unfairly avoided, or unwil- 
lingly undertaken. In the formal work, however, which will intro- 
duce many novel interpretations, it has been determined to undertake 
the whole burthen of proof, and that the truth of the system should. 
not be propped by the easy confutation of adversaries. 


a 
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Such confutation may, however, be elsewhere attempted; and, as 
the dispersion of error may at least leave open the mind for the admis- 
sicn of truth, may not be unavailing. I would, therefore, request 
the attention of the students in prophecy, to Dr. Faber’s submitted 
ideas upon the Woman of the twelfth chapter of the Apocalypse. His 
interpretation was at first offered with a shew of confidence; but it 
has been subsequently confessed, that it was adopted as only ‘ the best 
of the tad,’ and that this subject is the very ‘crux criticorum.’ I can- 
not, however, forbear to express the strongest dissent from that most 
pernicious maxim in interpretation, which even Mr. Mede promul- 
gated, and under which even Dr. Faber has condescended to take shel- 
ter,—* that a probability may stand in place of a demonstration, tll a 
greater probability can be brought to shoulder it out.’ Such probabi- 
lities have proved, at best, but blinds and incumbrances, and when 
any such counterfeit is wilfully uttered as standard coin, by one who 
even suspects it to be counterfeit, I cannot but deem it a most censur- 
able literary dishonesty. To expose the worthlessness of the best of the 
bad, and thus to clear the field for the earlier arrival of truth, is the 
design of this communication. 

Dr. Faber (Diss. 2, 154. 4th Edit.) declares the woman to be ‘ the 
spiritual Church of true believers, who, during her sojourn in the 
wilderness, is the same as the two witnesses.’ That the woman must 
be co-existent with the witnesses is certain; that she must be present 
with them in the wilderness is certain; that the woman andthe wit- 
nesses should be antitypically identified, is, I conceive, impossible.— 
‘ The woman,’ says Dr. Faber, ‘is the same as the witnesses.’ Upon this 
idea is the whole interpretation founded. The whole, therefore, falls, 
if it can be proved that the woman 7s not the same as the witnesses. 
I conceive that two characters could scarcely be more distinct ; I shall, 
therefore, throw into contrast.a very few plain points of difference, 
and afterwards attack upon other grounds, 

The woman in the 1260 days, is most magnificently attired. She 
has put on the sun: a twelve-starred crown is upon her head, and the 
moon is under her feet. ‘I do not care to object against Dr. F. a strange 
idea in his own words, that the church stands upon the church with- 
out a distinction, upon the moon, which, like herself, is a symbol of 
the church ;’ J will only remark, that the witnesses are all this time 
persecuted and in sackcloth. The witnesses had put on sackcloth; 
the woman had put on the sun : Can these be the same ? 

The woman is at first uzannoyed by the seven-headed, ten-horned, 
beast, ‘ by whose visible agency the dragon, according to Dr. F. perse- 
cutes the woman.’ By this beast, however, the witnesses are perse- 
cuted and killed. 

The witnesses, before the end of the 1260 days, ascend into hea- 
ven: the woman, until the end, continues to fly in the wilderness. 

The witnesses symbolize, says Dr. Faber, the ‘wo churches, pre 
christian, and post-christian ; the woman with only twelve stars, ac- 
cording to the principle of his own interpretation, can symbolize but 
one. She should have twenty-four. 

No, 169, Vol, 42, July, 1812, XY 
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The stars of the woman, says Dr. Faber, are the apostles, who are 
beatified saints. The stars immediately succeeding are, authority 
living, apostatizing bishops ; and the last-mentioned star of the ninth 
chapter, was the Monk Nestorius. Ail unity is thus set at nought. 

Dr. F.’s chronology is entirely wrong, for be determines the com- 
mencement of the 1260 days, limits the little' book which con- 
tains the twelfth chapter to the 1260 days, and yet applies the more 





important, and the greater, part of the twelfth chapter to events which 


happened long before them. 

Dr. I’. places the woman in heaven, ‘ previous to the dragon’s ap- 
pearing there.’ Supposing, however, that the prophet had intended 
to represent them together in heaven, I can scarcely conceive how he 
could have done it more plainly. One must have been mentioned 
before the other, if both were to be described; and, as far as we are 
aware, St. John did not see her until just before parturition, with 
the dragon standing before her. 

But a still greater objection to Dr. F.’s plan, though I apprehend 
that the least of these would be insuperable, is, that after defining the 
man-child to be symbolical of some spiritual community, he places it 


after the time of Theodosius, and during the whole 1260 years, (Fab. | 


ii. 163.) at the literal throne of God, and under the Uiteral superin- 
tendance of the Almighty, while the woman, defined as the spiritual 
church of true believers, fled in the wilderness! What an inde- 
scribable confusion is here! The witnesses in their ascension into heaven, 
ascended into ecclesiastical authority, says Dr. Faber, and very 
rightly ; but surely, therefore, the correct interpretation of the man- 
child must find some community, almost as soon as born, ascended 
into ecclesiastical authority. This is so obvious, that, though I cannot 
think Dr. F.’s meaning has been mistaken or misrepresented, I own 
there might be more hesitation in imputing to'so eminent a commen- 
tator, a system which seems so exceedingly deranged, had he not with 
much ingenuity disclaimed it as properly his own. 

Many other objections might be made. The great red dragon, ac- 
cording to our great interpreter, was in the same heaven with the 
woman; and his heads, horns, and crowns, are to be understood of 
his visiéle agents. Does not, therefore, analogy demand, that the 
woman’s sun and twelve-starred crown should be also visible powers ? 
Is it even tolerably plausible to suppose them our Saviour and his 
Twelve Apostles, spiritually clothing and adorning the spiritual 
nakedness of his church? And again, when the sun was lately dark- 
ened by reason of the smoke of the pit, can Dr. Faber really think 
that our Lord was darkened, and must it not have been some visible 
power affected? And again, can we talk of an invisible sun of a 
visible heaven? For much the same reasons cannot the twelve apostles 
be the twelve stars, unless we can find a thirteenth apostle, who as a 
star fell from heaven, at the beginning of the ninth chapter, and 
opened the bottomless pit; nor, indeed, unless we can invent even 
more kindred apostles for the dragon at the same time to be sweeping 
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down with his tail; for it is obvious that each set of stars must be in- 
terpreted in the same manner. 

I believe the reader will agree, that a formal controversy an these 
points, in any other form than the present, would be superfluous. It 
needs little demonstration for a conviction that the sun, the spouse of 
the woman, and the child of the woman, cannot all be representative 
of Jesus Christ ; and that, moreover, the stars in the same short his- 
tory cannot be at once monks, the beatified saints or apostles, and the 
visible earthly ministers of the church. I am convinced that such 
is not one of them. ) 

So easy of utter demolition do I conceive, Mr. Editor, is the best 
of the bad systems upon this subject. At some future time, by your 
permission, | will endeavour to exhibit a model of a better, and the 
woman co-existent, but not the same with the witnesses, may be 
shewn to be the Catholic church. Inviting, as usual, all censure, I 
shall presume that my tenets are considered indisputable unless they 
are disputed. 

I have the honour to be, 
CANTABRIGIENSIS. 
June 5th, 1812. 


A Consideration of the Reasons for establishing at the present time 
A Prayer Book and Homily Society. 

WHEN a prudent man is invited to contribute towards the formation 

of a new society, he will naturally ask the following questions : 

Ist. What is its object? 2dly. Is it necessary to form a new so- 
ciety for the purpose ? 3dly. If it is formed, what effect may it be 
expected to have upon existing establishments ? 

When these three questions are answered, as they refer to the newly 
projected society for the distribution of the Prayer Book and the Ho- 
milies, every person will be able to judge for himself whether he 
ought to support it. 

First, then, let us consider its object. 

No churchman will deny the distribution of the Prayer Book 
among his poorer brethren to be a good work. On the contrary, he 
will wish this exceljent form to be in the possession of every member 
of the Church, who is able and willing to make a proper use of it, 
But some difference of opinion may be expected to exist, even among 
churchmen, as to the expediency of a promiscuous distribution of the 
Homilies among the poor, without comment or note ; although all 
who are acquainted with these compositions may be inclined to agree 
with the projectors of this new society, that they were originally, 
under Providence, one great mean of establishing Protestantism in 
the hearts of the people of England, and -are still of incalculable 
value as an authoritative statement of the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion Ample testimony, we are told in the prospectus, has been 
borne to their exceilence and utility by Bishop Horsley, by the pre- 
sent Bishop of Lincoln, and by Dr Hey. It is certainly true, and 
it is to be hoped, that the recommendation of these distinguished cha- 
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racters will have its due weight with those classes of persons to whom 
it is addressed. Bishop Horsley, in the charge to his Clergy, referred 
to in the prospectus, says, ‘‘ these discourses* I would earnestly re- 
commend to your frequent study, as an unexceptionable summary of 
doctrine upon these important points, and an excellent model of com- 
position for popular instruction,” Dr. Hey, it is to be observed, is 
addressing himself to students in divinity, and to them he also recom- 
mends the Homilies as worthy of their study and attention. It must, 
however, be remarked, that neither the bishop, nor the professor, say 
one word upon the expediency of distributing the Ho:ilies among 
the poor. The former contents himself with recommending them to 
his Clergy ; the latter to those who were preparing themselves for 
holy orders, as likely to be useful to them in their professional studies. 
Without conjecturing what might have been the opinion of these two 
writers upon the question now before us, we are at least justified in 
saying, that nothing contained in those passages of their writings, to 
which we are referred by the prospectus, can be construed into an 
approbation of the measure it proposes. In fact, it does not appear 
that the probability of sach a project being set on foot was ever in 
their contemplation. 

The question, however, upon which Bishop Horsley and Dr. Hey 
have Certainly given no opinion, has been met by the Bishop of Lin- 
coln: and it will not be improper to extract, from his elements of 
theology, the passage to which the authors of this prospectus have 
chosen to refer, as it will very plainly show the sentiments of the 
Right Reverend Prelate upon the proposed measure. ‘* The com- 
pilers of the articles,” says he, ‘* thought the Homilies necessary 
for the times in which they lived, and directed them to be read in 
churches by the minister diligently and distinctly, that they may be 
understanded of the people, The English language has changed so 
much since these Homilies were written, that THEY COULD SCARCE 
LY NOW BE UNDERSTOOD BY A COMMON CONGREGATION ; and 
therefore the reading of them publicly, as it would no longer answer 
any good purpose, has fallen into general disuse, with the tacit con- 
sent of the governing part of the Church. The Clergy, however, 
may still study them with advantage to themselves ; aid may, with 
advantage to others, transfer parts of them into their Sermons, with 
such alterations as the change of circumstances may render expedient.” 
This quotation speaks for itself, and will prevent any person from 
being misled by a confident appeal to great authorities. A further 
discussion of this part of the subject may well be spared, because 
the society for promoting Christian knowledge has already added a 
cheap edition of the Homilies to its list of tracts. All its members 
therefore, who think the distribution of the Homilies among the 
poor likely to advance the cause of true religion at the present mo- 


* The Homilies on the Misery of all mankind ; the Salvation of 
Mankind by Christ ; the true, lively, and Christian Faith ; and Good 
Works annexed to Faith, 
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ment, will now have an opportunity of obtaining them without ap- 
plying to any new institution And it is to be hoped, that the readi- 
ness with which the societv has adopted this measure will be a 
sufficient proof both of its willingness and of its ability to make 
any additional exertion, which the able, pious. and dignified persons, 
who are the directors of its councils may think expedient. 

2. Admitting then the object to be a good one; is it necessary to 
form a new society for the purpose? To this, it is presumed, that 
most reflecting Churchmen will answer in the negative. We have 
already a society which distributes the Prayer Book wherever it is 
called for, and is fully competent to the management of any fund with 
which it may be entrusted for the purpose ef a more extended distri- 
bution. 

It is asserted in the prospectus, that the circulation of Prayer 
Books by the society for promoting Christian Knowledge, although 
much augmented of lute years, has not been equal to the increasing 
wants of the people. ‘This may possibly be the case, though no 
instance of its refusing Prayer Books, either to its Members, or for the 
purpose of gratuitous distribution according to its regulations, has 
yet occurred to prove it. But supposing that the funds of this society 
are not adequate to the increased demand which may be expected, the 
remedy is simple and obvious. Let the funds be increased in proportion 
to the demand; and let the members of the Church of England oc- 
cupy themselves in supporting a society, which has the evidence of a 
century in its favour; instead of continually projecting new insti- 
tutions, which cannot be necessary, and may be injurious. 

3. What effect may this new society be expected to produce upon 
existing establishments ? To this it may be answered, that its di- 
rect and immediate effect will be that of injurious interference with 
the society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 

Every guinea given by Churchmen to this new society will probably 
be subtracted from the old one; for few persons have either incli- 
nation or ability to contribute to two societies for the promotion of 
the same design, Moreover, if this new Establishment is formed, 
and succeeds, it would not only lessen the funds of the society in 
Barlett’s Buildings, but it will, in great measure, supersede one of its 
Most important labours, and thus lower its respectability, and dimi- 
nish its influence. 

The three main questions being thus answered, the language of the 
prospectus requires some consideration; for, by examining it, some 
opinion may be formed of the spirit by which the framers of this 
new Institution are actuated. 

In the first piace, it is plain that they are well wishers to the Bible 
Society. \nd this isnot here imputed to them as matter for repre- 
hen-ion, because it.is no part of the object of this paper to enter into 
that controversy. The fact, however, is evident; and it is noticed, 
because 1: affords a strong proof of the beueficial effect produced by 
the exvellens remarks of Dr. Marsh, on the danger of giving away 
the Bible witheut the Prayer Book. 
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The authors of this prospectus should, however, have remembered, 
that, though they may think well of the Bible Society, it is by no 
means universally approved by the members of the church. When 
they express an humble confidence ‘that this society will combine 
with that in Bartlett’s Buildings, to build up the ancient fabric of the 
church, those who view the subject in a different light will probably 
be led to a different conclusion. But when in the very first line of 
their publication, they join these two societies together, as if they 
were confessedly worthy of the same eulogium, they appear to have 
stepped a little beyond the line of prudent. caution ; for it will natu- 
rally become a question with all those who have hitherto, upon prin- 
ciple, opposed the Bible society, whether by attending a meeting an- 
nounced by such a paper, they may not seem to pledge themselves in 
some degree to the language which it holds, and to acknowledge that 
the two societies are equally great and excellent. 

That the society for promoting Christian Knowledge is great and 
excellent, is indeed universally admitted. 

That the Bible society is also great, considered with relation to the 
number of its ey and the extent of its power and influence, 
cannot be denied. But that it is also excellent, is by no means gene- 

rally admitted. Adhuc sul judice lis est. And while so large a body 

of the Prelates, Dignitaries, and inferior Clergy have cautiously re- 
frained from supporting it, it is assuming a li ttle too much, to lay it 
down as an axiom, in the front of a paper ‘calling upon those very per 
sons for their aid and approbation, that it has the same claim to 
excellence as the society tor promoting Christian Knowledge. 

But though the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledg: is 
complimented with the title of great and “excellent, yet the prospec- 
tus is by no means calculated to leave upon the minds <f those who 
read it an impression in favour of that Institution. Its language, if 
not to be considered as a direct attack upon that venerable body, 
savours at least of hostility. We are told, that “ such is the variety of 
claims upon its benevolent attention, that it can only partially accom- 
plish one of its first and greatest objects,” namely, the distribution of 
the Prayer Book : that we must impute the exclusion of the Homilies 
from the list of its Publications, to ‘* the multifarious nature of its 
benevolent designs :” that “ its circulation of the Prayer Book has 
noi been equal to the i increasing wants of the people:”’ that ‘ it would 
be obviously difficult for the Society to pay full atrention to the spe- 
cific objects proposed to this new Institution, without withdrawing it 
from others of great importance and utility.” We are given to 
understand, that on account of the vague and indefinite nature of its 
objects, it is obliged to employ a pallot in the admission of members ; 
and that many churchmen, on account of their objection to this mode 
of election, are prevented from joining it. 

These observations, thrown outas it were at random in different 
parts of the prospectus, when taken together, constitute a charge of 
a very serious nature, which requires a much more detailed reply than 
the limits of this paper can admit, They have been now brought 
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forward principally to shew the spirit in which the new Society is to 
be formed ; and that the framers of its prospectus, though they com- 
pliment the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, have yet 
chosen to rest their reasons for establishing a new one principally upon 
the ground of that Society’s not being competent to the proper dis- 
charge of the office it has undertaken. 

As, however, these charges have been noticed, it may not be im- 
proper to observe, by way of short answer to them, that they are 
wholly founded in misrepresentation. The variety of claims apon the 
Society have nor hitherto reduced it to rest in a partial accomplish- 
ment of any one of them. The proof is this, that Bibles, Prayer 
Books, and Tracts, are not refused to its members ; that they are also 
gratuitously distributed wherever such distribution can be properly 
made ; and that no instance has yet occurred, where the wants of the 
poorer members of the church have not been supplied, when pro- 
perly stated to the board. It is evident that its powers of doing good 
must depend upon the state of its fund ; but as that fund bas hitberto 
been excellently administered, its adversaries being judges, there is no 
reason to suppose that, if the liberality of the public should increase 
its income in proportion to the demands which may be made upon 
it, it would not be still found faithful to its trust. 

The difficulty of paying due attention to the various objects of the 
Society exists only in the imagination of the projectors of this new 
Establishment. The Society would be obliged to withdraw its atten- 
tion from none of its important designs, if its power of circulating 
the Prayer Book was increased an hundred fold. And, if these pro- 
jectors think such an enlarged circulation desirable, it is to be wished, 
that they would exert their influence to procure for this great and ex- 
cellent Institution the means of accomplishing it. 

But its objects are not definite, and therefore a ballot is necessary. 
Its object is the Promotion of Christian Knowledge ; the means it 
employs are the distribution of the Bible and Prayer Book, and such 
rejigious Tracts as may be approved by a Committee, the patronage of 
Charity Schools at home, and of Missions abroad. Here surely are 
definite means used for the attainment of a definite object. It is true 
that it employs a ballot and a test; and this perhaps is the real reason 
why this “ great and excellent Society” does not satisfy these projece 
tors. But why are. this ballot and this test required ? Because the 
Society is of opinion, that persons who are unsound in the faith, or 
depraved in their conduct, are not likely to aid its designs by their 
interference, or procure the blessings of Providence upon its labours 
by their co-operation. If the projectors of the new Society think 
otherwise ; if they are anxious to secure the assistance of those, 
who, though they nominally continue in the Church, are yet in 
reality not of the Church ; or if they think it desirable to obtain the 
support of persons who are not of a religious life and conversation : 
then they are right in excluding from their plan the ballot and the test, 
and making an annual subscription the on!) qualification necessary for 
amember. But though they may doubtless enlarge their fund by thus 
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** pathering together all as many as they can find, both bad and good,” 
yet it will still remain a matter of doubt whether a Society so cons 
stituted, is likely to promote the honour of God, or the interests 
of Christianity. 

‘Lhe view here taken of the subject leads to this short conclusion: that 
the newly-projected Society is not necessary ; that its objects may be 
obtained to their full extent without any new institution ; and that the 
effect of its establishment cannot fail to be injurious to the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. For these several reasons it is 
earnestly hoped that, neither the Dignitaries of the Church, nor the 
Members of that Society, nor the Public at large, will think it wor- 


thy their support. 
NAAAIOPIAOS, 


Postcript.—Since these considerations have been sent to press, the 
founders of this society have held their constituent meeting. They 
applied to the whole bench of bishops, individually, to patronize 
their design, and that venerable body received the proposal in a man- 
ner at once respectful to the projectors, and demonstrative of the lively 
interest they were disposed to take in the carrying of it into effect, 
should it appear, upon investigation, calculated to promote the spiri- 
tual welfare of the community. They took the proposition imme- 
diately into their seiious consideration ; and having come to a unani- 
mous decision, that for obvious reasons (which they stated at length) 
they did not deem it expedient to encourage the Institution, and that 
its tendency was rather to prejudice than to advance tlie object pro- 
posed—they signified this to the parties concerned. These Gentle- 
men assembled, notwithstanding, on the following day, and completed 
iis establishment. The public should be apprized of this, that they may 
judge by the actions of a particular class of men of the sincerity of 
their words.. None have more speciously brought forward the re- 
spect due to Episcopal authority, or have laid more stress upon it, when 
it gave countenance to their designs; and none, perhaps, have ever 
disregarded it with so litile hesitation, when from principles of duty, 
and previous obligation, that countenance has been withheld. 


THE SIN OF SCHISM. 


It was reserved for the /ilerality of the present age to contemplate, 
without emotion, the commission of sin, Sin, indeed, in all ages of the 
world, has abounded, and ever will abound, so long as the power 
of Satan shall be allowed to have any influence on the actions of 
fallen man Inthe heathen world, whose sages had not the light of 
the Gospel to guide them, and whose most celebrated systems of 
ethics were, therefore, grossly defective, it is not surprising that such 
a confusion of ideas should have prevailed, that the mind of man 
should haye been so much bewildered in the mazes of deceptive reason, 
or in the more gloomy labyrinths of idolatry, as to mistake vices for 
virtues, and so to assign rewards or honours tocertain acts which called 
for reprobation, and deserved punishment. But when the Gospel dise 
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pensation was vouchsafed to an erring world, the eyes of man were 
opened, the boundaries between truth and error, between virtue and 
vice, were clearly defined ; and no one could plead ignorance in ex- 
tenuation of sinful practices, because Sin had been distinctly marked 
by the only infallible hand—the hand of the Derry. Whoever read 
the scriptures, or heard them read and expounded by the ministers of 
the gospel, Knew what sin a knew also how it was introduced 
into the present world ; and what penal consequences attached to it 
in the next. They k cae" w what was lawful, and what unlawful ; what 
was permitted, and what was forbidden. T hey knew how the church 
of Christ was raised, how constructed, and what purposes it was 
destined to accomplish. They knew that its followers were commanded 
by Divine authority, to suppori and preserve it, by holding the faith 
in unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, and in righteousnes. of 
life. And they knew, also, that any interruption of “that unity was 
criminal, because it tended to produce Schism in the spiritual body, 
and because Sc/iism was declared to be a Sin. 

Schism and Schismatics, it is true, have, in greater or less num- 
bers, been found to exist, agreeably to the apostolic predictions in 
almost every age, since the commencement of the Christian era: 
so have theft, adultery, and murder. But it may as well be contended, 
that the prevalence of these last deprives them of their sinful cha- 
racter, as to maintain, that schism ceases to be a sin, when its fol- 
Jowers exceed in number the faithful members of the church of 
Christ. Yet upon some such principle as this, equally repugnant to 
Shristian truth and common sense, must those legislative sages of the 
present day be supposed to regulate their conduct, who boldly assert 
the inalienable right of man to think and to act for himself, on all 
matters connected with the eternal salvation of his soul; in other 
words, his inalienable right to set uj human reason in opposition to 
Divine authority ; to oppose the will of the creature to the command 
of his Creator ; and to emancipate himself, as it were, from the 
restrictions imposed upon him by the commandments of his Gop. 
To assert the existence of such a right, is to maintain that man is not 
an acccountable being, to be governed, in his spiritual conduct, by 
laws prescribed by his “Maker ; ; but wholly independent, and at full 
liberty to chalk out a path for himself, however opposite it may be to 
that path which has been marked out for him by Divine Wisdom. 
For to contend that a man has a right todo wrong, or aright to 
commit sin, if it mean no more than that he has the power to do so, 
would be to contend for that which nobody eould think of denying. 
But it would be absurd to impute such a limited construction of right 
to the senators above referred to, because such imputation would 
imply that they were weak enough to confound things wholly distinct 
in their nature and qualities,—to confound, in short, right with 
power; while the denial of such right would be a denial of the free- 
agency of man, and consequently would deprive him of the respon- 
sibility which must attach to him as a free-agent. Besides it would, 
surely, be unnecessary to call for the interposition of the Legislature 
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to afford their sanction to a right, which nobody ever called in ques- 

tion. But it must have been intended by these persons that it was 

both proper and lawful to exercise this right, and to exempt it from all 

legislative controul. Now, a man certainly has a right, in the sense 
in which the word seems more frequently to be used, to commit 

theft, adultery, and murder, but he must commit them subject to 
the punishment which the Supreme Legislator of the world has 
thought proper, in his wisdom and justice, to denounce against them. 

Human legislators, too, have found it necessary to controul the exer- 
cise of this right, and to visit thieves, adulterers, and murderers, 
with heavy punishments ; nor did it ever occur to them that, in so 
doing, they were imposing any unwarrantable restriction on the free. 
agency of man, or depriving him of an wnalienalle right. In the same 
manner, a man has a right, uuquestionably, to disobey any other of 
the commandments of God ; but he does it at his own peril ; and it 
would be an extraordinary spectacle, in a Christian country, to see the 
legislature called upon to give their formal sanction to the exercise of 
such aright. It may not, indeed, be always compulsory on human 

legislatures, nor may it always be expedient to enforce the observance 
of divine laws by human penalties ; but we Jay it down, as an incon- 
trovertible maxim, that no human legislature has the right to authorize, 
by a formal act, disobedience to a divine command, or the commis- 
sion of a known sin. Sucha law, could it ever pass, would be con- 
trary to religion and morals, and therefore essentially null and void. 
That schism is a sin, will not be denied by any who acknowledge 
the authority of the scriptures ; and it must be further admitted, that 
those who encourage schism, by any means, cannot be wholly exempt 
from criminality. If those who keep theit fellow-creatures out of 
sin have merit in the eyes of the Lord, they who lead them into sin, 
or who encourage them to continue in it, must have demerit in his 
sight. : 

These reflections have been suggested to our minds by the perusal 
of some recent proceedings in certain assemblies, and, more espe- 
cially, by the perusal of a paper, assuming a Parliamentary form, 
but which, we should rather imagine to be the humorous production 
of some erlightened patriot who had finished his studies in the school 
of Robespierre and Hebert. We present it to our readers as a cue 
rious specimen of modern reasoning. 

‘* A Bill, intituled An Act to relieve Members of the Church of 
England and others from sundry Penalties and Disabilities. 

«© Whereas liberty of conscience is an unalienable right of al] man- 
kind, and which ought ever to be held most sacred: and whereas a 
man can only enjoy a thing Jawfully when no man lawfully can hinder 
his enjoying it; be it therefore enacted, and it is hereby enacted by 
the king’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this 
present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, That 
from and after no person shall, in any case, be liable 
to any fine, imprisonment, or other penalty, or to incur any disability 
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whatsoever, ar to be sued or prosecuted in any ecclesiastical or other 
court, on account of such persons attending any place of worship, or 
officiating as a minister, preacher, or teacher, at the same, or on ac- 
count of such person’s neglecting or refusing to attend divine service, 
or for keeping or having in his or her house any servant or other per- 
son, who shall neglect or refuse to attend divine service, or who shall 
be of any religion different from the Church of England, or for or 
on account of such person's defending the principles of his or her re- 
ligion, either by printing or by writing, or by word of mouth; any 
Statutes or Laws to the contrary hereof in anywise notwithstanding. 

** Provided always, and be it further enacted, That nothing in this 
present Act contained shall extend, or be construed to extend, to allow 
or to authorize any person to disturb, or by printing. writing, or 
speaking, or by any means whatsoever to excite any other person or 
persons to disturb the peace and good order of civil society, but that 
every person so offending shall be liable to be punished according to 
the laws then in force for the preservation of the peace. 

** And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That every 
person who either shall be the minister, preacher, or teacher, of any 
separate and distinct congregation of Dissenters, or of Non-con- 
formists, (so to be certified, acknowledged, and declared, under the 
hands of any or more of the persons belonging to such separate 
and distinct congregation respectively) or shall be a minister, preacher, 
or teacher, of Dissenters or Non-conformists, and which person shall 
not have or follow any other profession or calling, save only and ex- 
cept that of a lecturer, schoolmaster, or ins:ructor, shail (in like man- 
ner as the ministers of the Established Church) be exempted from 
serving upon any jury, or from holding auy county, city, district, or 
parochial office, or from serving in the regular militia, in the local 
militia, or in any other military corps whatsoever.” 


The title of this act is by no means the least curious part of it, for, 
while it professes to relieve men from penalties, of which they have 
never complained, it, in point of fact, goes toexempt them from the ne- 
cessity of performing a religious duty ;—it holds out a direct encourage 
ment to disobey the mandate of their God, by neglecting their duty 
to him; and it not only affords a sanction, but offers a premium, to 
Schismatics by exempting them from those political duties which 
they are at present bound to discharge. It tends further to destroy 
that unity of spirit which Christ has commanded us to preserve, to 
rend and divide his church, which it is the duty of Christians to keep 
whole and entire ;—to substitute misrule for government, insubordi- 
nation for obedience, and anarchy for order. By this extraordinary 
production of the human mind, in a perverted or disordered state, 
care is taken to provide against civil disturbances, or the interruption 
of social order ; while a free range is given to schismatics and infidels, 
to libel the dispensations of their God, to revile his authority, to con- 
demn his laws, and to destroy the peace and good order of his church! 
Can ignorance, fanaticism, or presumption, be carried to a greater 
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extent? Yes, they have been carried still further, for this crude mass 
of folly and perverseness, has been formally defended by its imputed 
author, in the public papers; and the Christian public have been 
disgusted with a correspondence between two men, both legislators, 
one denying the divinity of Christ, and the other treating his rules 
and ordinances, respecting his church, with soveréign contempt. 

We reconimend to these men, and to al} those innovators of the 
present times, whose ideas of Ciurch government are apything but 
correct, to peruse with attention, ‘‘ An essay on the nature and 
** constitution of the Christian church, wherein are set forth the 
‘* form of its government, the extent of its powers, and the limits 
“* of our obedience, by a Layman,” It was the production of the 
late Mr. Wiliiam Stevens, and may be found among the tracts pub- 
lished by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. From a 
letter, by the same excellent writer, contained in his. unpublished 
** Memoirs,” we shall extract a passage for the use of the same 
persons, and of ali others, (a numerous band, alas!) who may stand 
in need of the information which it conveys. He is speaking of a 
book which he had recently read. 

“* Tam afraid the principles are so uniformly right and correct ; 
«© it is more than the age will bear. We are rather mended, perhaps, 
‘* but is there not reason to suspect the goodly apple is somewhat 
“© rotten at the core ? Some will approve one part, and some another, 
** but there are few, I doubt, who will subscribe their unfeigned 
** assent and consent to the whole. I question if the article on 
«* Schism will not be as much objected to as any ; and yet one does 
“* not see why. It certainly speaks the doctrine of Scripture and the 
“Church of England. There is, undoubtedly, such a thing as 
“© schism, and it is, undoubtedly, a stn as adultery or drunkenness ; 
<* and the being guilty of it, the apostle says, is being carnal. It 
** surely behoves every one to enquire wherein it consists, in order 
*“* to avoid it. Ourchurch teaches in her catechisin, that there are 
“* two sacraments generally necessary to saivation, Baptism, and the 
** Lord’s Supper ; and, if so, the inference is fair, that without them, 
** generally speaking, there is no salvation. And, if they are 
“** necessary, it is necessary to know where they are to be had ; for 
** it is not to be supposed that every man has a right to administer 
** them, any more than every man hasa right to use the king’s seal. 
«* The scripture is express, that the Lord added to the Church daily 
“© such as should be saved; it isin the church, therefore, that the 
“* means of salvation are to be had, and, consequently, it is incum- 
** bent on every one to be added to the church, and to keep in it, as 
** he has no right to expect the end, but in the use of the means in 
*‘ the way which God has appointed. As to the doctrine being 
** uncharitable, which some object, so far is it from the want of 


** charity, that to warn people of their danger is surely the truest 
** charity ; and we know what was to be the fate of the watchman 
tec 


who did not warn the people. And the adulterer and drunkard 
“* may as justly call it uncharitable to be told, that such shall not 
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** inherit the kingdom of heaven, as the Schismatic, that he must 
“© be of the church to be saved. ‘To ask what is to become of those 
‘© who are without the pale, is nothing to the purpose; God will 
*€ judge no man, but by the law which he has given him; nor will 
“© any be responsible for oppertunities which they never had, As 
‘© many as have sinned without Jaw, shall also perish without law ; 
‘* and-as many as have sinned in the law, shall be judged by the law. 
‘© God is no respecter of persons; he will be justified in his saying, 
‘© and clear when he is judged.” 


If any body be so weak as to doubt whether Schism be dangerous 
and sinful, let him attend to the exhortation of the apostle. ‘I 
beseech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
ye all speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions among you ; 
but that ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind and in the 
same judgment.” And again, speaking authoritatively, the same 
apostle tells us, ‘* There should be no Schism in the body.” 

In the ‘* Bill” inserted above, we find it asserted that ‘* Liberty 
of Conscience is an unalienable right of all mankind, which ought 
ever to be held most sacred.” True, liberty of conscience should be, 
and ever is, holden sacred ; no man, in these kingdoms, ever attempts 
to interfere with it; but this assertion is made the ground-work of 
Schism, for, because man has a right to enjoy liberty of conscience, 
it is inferred that he has necessarily a right to contemn the com- 
mands of god, openly to encourage Schism, and publicly to teach 
doctrines in direct contradiction, to be doctrines of scripture. ‘‘ O 
most lame and impotent conclusion !” Admitting as we do, the 
justice of the abstract proposition respecting the liberty of con- 
science, we peremptorily deny the illogical and monstrous inference 
attempted to be deduced from it. A man may certainly enjoy his 
own opinions, and, so long as he confines them to his own mind, 
he ought not to be rendered responsible for them to any human tri- 
bunal. But the right of thinking for one’s self, and the right of 
communicating one’s opinions to the public, are two very different 
things. The one, in relation to society, however erroneous, or how- 
ever impious, may be perfectly innocuous ; but impart them to the 
public, seek to impress them on the minds of others, and they 
instantly become a dangerous offence against the community at large. 
That any man, however ignorant or uninformed, however weak or 
incapacitated he may be, should have the right to preach his crude and 
unscriptural doctrines to the public, should have the privilege of 
rendering others as weak as himself, converts to tenets contradicting 
the revealed will of God, and violating his positive precepts, is a pro- 
position too monstrous to be entertained for a moment, by any body 
of Christians. And yet such a proposition appears to have been sub- 
mitted, in the bill before us, to an assembly, including all the pre- 
lates of this Christian country. We lament, exceedingly, that the 
House did not crush it in its very birth, instead of allowing it to be 
printed, and so to go forth to the world. As to the eccentric being, 


who is said to have framed it, on him al! argument would be lost. 
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He is too perverse in error to be corrected ; he is too confident i 
his own opinions to be converted; he is too blind, fanatical, and 
obstinate, to be open to conviction. But the authority of a grave 
assembly, to which birth, not merit, has introduced him, should, we 
conceive, be exerted to restrain his vagaries, to confine his efforts, at 
least, within such bounds as will prevent him from all interference 
with matters which appear to be above his comprehension, and 
beyond the sphere of his researches. Ludere cum sacris, is a dan- 
gerous pastime for uphallowed spirits to indulge in. 

The father of this abortion has asserted publicly, that it met with 
the approbation of two other peers, Lords Hotznanp and Grey; if 
this be true, we can only express our fervent hope, that such men 
may never be entrusted with any portion of political power, in the 
Protestant realm of England. Were their principles, that is, the 
principles of the bill before us, to obtain, the confusion of empires 
would be revived, Babel weuld be restored, and the days of Cromwell 
would appear once more. Every thing goodly, every thing decorous, 
every thing christianly, in religion, in morality, in social life, would 
be disfigured, distorted, and destroyed. Lét all true Churchmen, 
then, unite in firm resistance to such unconstitutional attempts; and 
in defence of that sacred fabric reared by the wisdom of their ances- 
tors, and cemented with their blood. . 





£. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


From a Widowed Mother and her Children, 


S oiceemcemnennemel 


Dear Percevat ! it is our comfort true, 
That still thy Spirit lives, in happy state ; 
Trusting in mercy promis'd and divine, 

That bliss unspeakable shall be thy lot ! 

With joy thou'lt hear—that all my worldly wants, 
By Britain’s bounty, promptly were supply’d ; 
That bounty which ne'er fails the kindred dear 
Of those who in their country’s service die, 

May we, thy relict and thy children dear, 
Aided by heavenly grace, thy pattern bright 
Now follow : and, our failings being forgiven, 
With thee in blest re-union ever dwell. 


%,* The lines on the death of Mr. Perceval, inserted in a preceding 
number have been thus characterized, in a letter to the author, from a 
rural critic :—‘‘ The verses, so called, are execrable ; with false 
metre, that would disgrace a school-boy ; and assuredly a false con- 
clusion ; for none of Bellingham’s advocates have before asserted, that 
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he died repentant.”—Let our readers judge, whether this reviewer, or 
we, estimated the verses rightly. That they were composed before 
the execution of Bellingham, is evident to any one who can read and 
understand. They do not state asa fact, that he died penitent ; 
but express a truly Christian wish, that he may do so. The name, or 
word, at the bottom of this notable critique, was GAPE: whether 
in jest or earnest, we cannot say; but the writer of it may well be 
advised to have his mouth, not wide open—not agape, but close shut 
in future, on literary subjects. 


THE BAR AND THE TAP 


oo — 


The first station sure is the Lar, 
Where needful it is to have brains ; 
While less will suffice for the tap, 
As long as there’s plenty of grains. 
The charge that devolves on the one, 
Is of greatest importance by far, 

For the house could not stand its ground 
If the tapwas not rul’d by the dar. 
From the Lar ’tis that choice spirits flow, 

(And wine, that’s the cheerer of man) 
Who oft, when the tap is quite flat, 

Affords its kind aid to the cann, 
But now a new era’s arriv’d, 

And things topsy-turvy are seen,— 
The tap rails incessant and Joud, 

’Gainst the dar with venom and spleen. 
But the Lar will, I trust, keep its stand, 

And firm to its duty remain, 
Tho’ the ¢ap to please vulgar minds, 

Should attack it again and again. 
Preserv'd by the head of the House, 

The dar need not fear a mishap, 
(While integrity marks its career) 

Not e’en from the boist’rous fap. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


——aerm 


Tue Rev. Dr. Hutton, Vicar of Sutterton, is printing, at the request 
of the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, and of the clergy assembled at the 
Visitation at Boston, a sermon preached before them on that. occa- 
sion. 

In the press, Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century; com- 
prising Biographic:] Memoirs of William Bowyer, Printer, F. S.A. 
and many-of his Learned friends ; an incidental View of the Progress 
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and Advancement of Literature in this kingdom during the last cen- 
tury ; and Biographical Anecdotes of a considerable number of emi- 
nent writers and ingenious artists. By John Nichols, F.S. A. 


Also, Critical Conjectures and Observations on the New Testa- 
ment, collected from various authors, as well in regard to Words as 
Pointing ; with the reasons on which both are founded. By William 
Boyer, F. S. A. Bishop Barrington, Mr. Markland, Professor Schultz, 
Professor Michaelis, Dr. Owen, Dr.Woide, Dr.Gosset, and Mr. Weston. 
A Series of Conjectures from Michaelis, and a Specimen of Notes on 
the Old Testament by Mr. Weston, are added in an Appendix. 


Sir Humphrey Davy will publish, early in November, Elements of 
Agricultural Chemistry, in a course of lectures, delivered before the 
board of Agriculture, illustrated with plates engraved by Lourie. 


Messrs. Longman and Co. have nearly ready for publication the 
Reports, Estimates, and Treatises, (embracing the several subjects of 
Canals, Navigable Rivers, Harbours, Piers, Bridges, Draining, Em- 
banking, Lighthouses, Machinery of various descriptions, including 
Fire Engines, Mills, &c. &c. with other miscellaneous papers, drawn 
up in the course of his employment as a Civil Engineer,) of the late 
Mr. John Smeaton, F. R.S. Illustrated with plates, engraved by 
Lourie. Printed chiefly from his manuscripts, under the direction of 
a select committee of Civil Engineers. In three volumes, quarto. 


The Author of the ‘* Mental Telescope” has made considerable 
progress in a Tale designed for Youth, and to be entitled, ‘‘ Rose and 
Emily, or Sketches of Youth.” 


Dr. Bateman has been engaged for some time past in preparing for 
publication, A Short Treatise on the Diseases of the Skin, according 
to the lucid arrangement, devised by the late Dr. Willan, which is 
calculated to teach accuracy in the discrimination of the appearances 
of eruptive disorders, and to render the language in this department of 
medicine clear and definite. From along connection with the same 
public institution with Dr. Willan, and from direct personal commu- 
nication on these topics, Dr. Bateman will be enabled to include in 
his Synopsis a View of the unfinished parts of the classification, as well 
as of those already before the public. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Mudford’s ‘‘ Statement,” referring to a private dispute, which 
is also, in a manner, sul judice, cannot, consistently with our uniform 
practice, be admitted into our pages. But we have no hesitation to say, 
it appears to us that he has been most ungratefully, and unworthily, 
treated, by those for whose service he had exerted himself with great 
disinterestedness and generosity. 
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